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Every enduring home is built upon a hill 


Is this not true that whether the timbers rise from valley or 
plain or in the tumultuous city’s midst—is this not true that 


every home which does not perish is founded on a hill-top? 


It is a peak of hope and aspiration that love has created within 
the human heart. 

Here children sing and whistle and laugh and play. Their 
voices mingle with the sunshine that gladdens the hill. Here 


the lessons of honor and loyalty and tolerance and compassion 


are learned. 


True, there are hours when sorrow comes. But the tears 


that are shed only make the hill-top soil the richer. 
And then, again, the storms of adversity assail the house on 


the hill. 


crumble. 


But the house does not fall nor does the hill ever 


For the hill is made of that eternal substance we 


eall human affection. And the home is eternally founded 


upon it. 


Today our sons have gone down from the home on the hill— 


to war. Gone not to forsake us, but to defend us. Nor in 


their going have they forgotten. 


By the magic of memory and imagination they see—even 
across the oceans—the hill-top home remaining steadfast. 
Upon this crest of devotion they see Mom and Pop standing, 
faces both anxious and proud, turned toward them. And 


sisters waving. And sweethearts throwing kisses. 


And, softly over the distances, they hear prayers for their 


well-being murmured in the stillness of the night. 


Such is the magnificent palship of those who have built homes 


upon the hill-tops. 


( The Chicago Daily News has now more than a million reader-friends who welcome it to their homes. 
They read it thoroughly and thoughtfully in the evening hours. They regard it as a good companion 
and good counselor. They are the key-audience for advertisers in the great Midwest city of Chicago. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 67 YEARS CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 
ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF RESPECT AND TRUST 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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What do Mayors of U.S. Cities 
say about American Magazines? 











“aie ALL EXECUTIVES, mayors have a tough, com- 
plicated job to do in today’s swiftly changing 
world—they have little time for reading, great need 
for keeping posted. 

When they give precious hours to a magazine it 
must have important things to say to them—it must 
help them understand their jobs better, and the peo- 
ple who put them in their jobs—and the problems in 
the minds of the people. Not surprising then is the 
answer of the mayors of America’s 1,057 largest cities 
when a research organization recently asked them: 


What do you consider the most im- 
portant magazine in the U.S. today? 


The mayors who replied rated TIME first, by a mar- 
gin of 3 to 1 over the second choice of all magazines 
carrying advertising—gave TIME more votes than the 
next five magazines combined. 

Thus another important panel of U.S. leaders takes 
its place beside the seven other groups whose convic- 
tion that TIME is America’s most important magazine 
has already been recorded in these announcements.* 

TIME is grateful for this vote of confidence—will 
do its best to deserve the continuing support of 
“America’s most important people.” 


TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 





These key groups all vote TIME 


America’s most important magazine!” 


(Perhaps because each week TIME does the most impor- 
tant job a magazine can do—and does it for America’s 
most important people.) 
*EVIDENCE PREVIOUSLY SUBMITTED: 

Corporation officers and directors 

Newspaper editors * Radio commentators 

People listed in“Who’s Who” * General Magazine Editors 

College presidents * Members of Congress 
EVIDENCE HEREWITH: 

Mayors 

COMING SOON! 

Newspaper Columnists Contributors to Encyclopedia 
Members of American Britannica 

Medical Association 

















JAMES G. STEWART 





Mayor of Cincinnati 


“ 


Each week TIME gives 
me a full blooded account of the news of 
the world—and does it with a sparkle and 
a zest which is most stimulating. May 
PIME long inform and galvanize the Amer- 
ican mind.” 





MAURICE TOBIN 

Mayor of Boston 
“TIME keeps me in step 
with this rapidly changing world—thus 
makes me a better informed person and a 
better Mayor.” 





JOHN B. GAGE 

Mayor of Kansas City 
“TIME magazine is inval- 
uable to me. Other publications inherit 
the habits of an unhurried age—TIME 
gears itself to a new day, is succinct, com- 
prehensive, keenly prepared, essential to 
my understanding of what goes on.” 






W. COOPER GREEN 
President City Com- 
mission, Birmingham 

“TIME is indispensable. Not only is it 

among the first in reporting, but it is like- 

wise in the forefront of forecasting.” 


® As you know, TIME’s advertising pages are rationed for the duration 
of paper curtailment. But TIME will continue to present facts about its 
leader-readership in this space—for your information as you begin think- 
ing about how and where to advertise after Hitler is washed up. 
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f Roller 
TIMKEN BEARING 
EQUIPFED 


The Viscolizer as shown ebove, manufactured by the Union Steam 
Pump Company, is equipped with Timken Bearings. The Viscoliser 
is used in homogenizing milk, fee cream and other food products. 
It is sold by Cherry-Burrell Corporation. 


All kinds of equipment used in the food industries 
—whether directly or indirectly connected with 
food preparation — operates more efficiently 
and ically when equipped with Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings; the more it contains 
the better it performs—because the greater its The one test for every decision— 
protection against friction; wear; radial, thrust will it hel j > 
and combined loads; and misalignment. P to win the werk 





Equipment designers who use Timken Bearings 
at every’ suitable position in the machines they 
create give their companies a twofold advan- 
tage—better machines and better selling ma- 
chines—for the trade-mark “TIMKEN” signifies 

superiority to equipment buyers everywhere. The TIMKEN 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. Lela ees 
TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
“All There Is In Bearings” 

















The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


working 24 hours a day to win the war, still main- 
tains its extensive advertising campaigns. Today, 
Timken advertising is doing a WARTIME job. 


Let us tell your customers in this 350,000 mar- 
ket the news of your wartime activities—and 
YOUR PLANS to serve them in the future. 










“You'll also have 
an edge on post-war 
competition.” 











Canton is busier than ever be- 
fore. One of the 10 most import- 
ant war production centers in 
America — Canton’s population 
is UP 13% over 1940 and retail 
sales are UP 1.2% over 1942’s all 
time high. 


Canton will be just as busy after 
the war is won. Timken roller 
bearings . . . Hoover sweepers, 
electric furnace steel from Re- 
public ... Diesel engines from 
Hercules... all will be needed in 
vast quantities in our world of 
tomorrow. 


Do TODAY ’S job of helping to 
win the war—and solve TO- 
MORROW’S problem of post- 
war sales with an adequate ad- 
vertising campaign NOW. 


‘ ‘ 
rhe above pave reproduction is trom an By TODAY'S and TOMORROW'S Market 


advertisement appearing in trade magazines. 





One newspaper—Daily and Sunday—at a rate 
15% lower per thousand than in pre-war days 


THE CANTON REPOSITORY 


A Brush-Moore Newspaper 


sented Nationally By 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





CLEVELAND 
ATLANTA 
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Remember these LIFE 
pictures from 
the fighting fronts? 


o citizens far behind the fronts on 
N which their fate was being decided 
ever knew the sight and smell and flavor 
of battle as do today’s Americans. 

For never before has the documentary 
record of war been set down with such 
fullness and clarity as is being done by 
the lenses of LIFE’s photographers. 

But bringing people the story, through 
pictures, of what is happening in this 
war involves considerably more than the 
clicking of a shutter at an amazing or 


interesting phase of warfare. 





CARL MYDANS, on LIFE’s staff 
since the very beginning, has photo- 
graphed more wars than any other 
photographer. His stories about the 
peacetime home front, too, have 
been distinguished examples of the new photo- 
journalism. Here—in his last LIFE story before 
he and his wife Shelley, LIFE researcher, were 
captured by the Japanese—he shows Japs be- 
ing rounded up by Filipinos on first day of war. 








Rather it means a LIFE of battle-wise 
photographers whose initiative and know- 
how are getting them to the newsworthy 
spot at the right moment. But getting to 


the spot is only the beginning. 


For it also means the knowledge of how 


to make a picture story .. . how to get a 
series of pictures that will make LIFE 
readers feel they have actually eye- wit- 
nessed the great events taking place at 
the front. 


One of the chief reasons why LIFE is a 


strong force in war news-reporting is be- 


DMITRI KESSEL, in any Army plane 
just a few miles off the Florida coast, 
caught this burning tanker, victim 
of Axis attack. Famed for his aerial 
photography and color work, Kessel 
infuses an imaginative quality into his composi- 
tion and has exhibited in many one-man shows be- 
fore thousands of admirers of his photography. 
Now Kessel is at sea on his way to some foreign 
war zone, to get more wartime reports for LIFE. 


cause it has such an able staff of photo- 
journalists on every fighting front. Twelve 
of these photo-journalists are shown here. 
No matter where the news is happening, 
their pictures are telling millions of Amer- 


icans the realistic story of the war as it 


has never been told before. 





MARGARET BOURKE-WHITE, the 
only foreign photographer there 
when the Nazis invaded Russia, 
took many pictures like this of the 
~ Moscow blitz. At an early age she 
started picturing such unlady-like things as mills 
and oil wells, has been making photographic his- 
tory ever since. Recently in North Africa she be- 
came the first woman ever to accompany a bomber 
mission, the account of which appeared in LIFE. 
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RALPH MORSE’S great documen- 
tary series appeared in LIFE under 
the caption, “Guadalcanal: Grassy 
Knoll Battle.” Few pictures in any 
war have brought home so violently 
the stench, disease, filth and discomfort which 
must be suffered by these American boys in the 
jungles. The above shows Marines preparing to 
leave Guadalcanal after U.S. victory. Morse is now 
with the fleet, position and destination unknown. 








ELIOT ELISOFON was there, sending 
back graphic camera reports for 
LIFE readers when the allies cap- 
tured Sened, Tunisia. His coverage 
of the Finnish war gave him valua- 
ble background experience for reporting World 
War II proper. Elisofon has done much teaching 
and lecturing on photography and is one of the 
best-known practitioners of the “multiple flash” 
technique, a recent development in photography. 





GEORGE RODGER, 34-year-old 
LIFE photographer, brought to 
Americans the first pictures of the 
shark-faced fighter planes of the leg- 
endary “Flying Tigers” of Chinese 
fame, gave readers a thrilling conception of what 
American airmen could do against numerically 
superior Japanese forces. He has since reported 
from Africa, Rangoon, the Near East—is now 
with the LIFE staff in his native London. 











ROBERT LANDRY found this badly 
wounded tank officer in a desert 
dressing station, smiling and game. 
Landry traveled 22,000 miles with 
U. S. task forces, has reported from 
almost every war front. After picturing for LIFE 
readers the hardships of desert warfare, he is now 
en route to Iran, Iraq and Arabia, far from Holly- 
wood where he has done so many stories of the glam- 
orous stars whose pictures first brought him fame. 






=) WILLIAM VANDIVERT whose pic- 
| | ture-report, “The Bombing of Lon- 
' don,” provided LIFE readers with a 
, graphicrecord of what Britons meant 
by “taking it,” has photographed 
more of war at first-hand than most men. He cov- 
ered Italy’s invasion of Albania and Hungary’s 
entry into Ruthenia, flew with the RAF and re- 
ported the great 1940 raids in England. He is now 


in Poona, India, covering the Burma-Indian Front. 


m DAVID SCHERMAN, among the 
| youngest of LIFE’s photo-journal- 
| ists, met quick action on his first 
foreign assignment when the Egyp- 
tian liner ZamZam was sunk from 
under him by the Germans. This picture, smug- 
gled past his Nazi guards in a tooth paste tube, 
was one of many to appear in LIFE. Now in 
England, where he photographed many phases 
of the blitz, Scherman remains there to report. 











FRANK SCHERSCHEL, at Midway 
Island last year, showed how Amer- 
ican soldiers are building many a 
desolate sand pit into bastions of 
American defense and offense. The 
shite from his story of an Atlantic convoy, 
a direct hit scored by Allied anti-aircraft fire 
on a Heinkel III torpedo bomber. Scherschel 
ducked as it passed to crash into the sea. At pres- 
ent his whereabouts is known only to the Navy. 


show Ss 





. | ~ HART PRESTON, 33-year-old Stan- 
| ford graduate, sent back this photo 

of slippery German Ambassador 

Franz von Papen in Ankara, Tur- 

key. To many it spoke more elo- 
quently than a thousand-word essay of the diplo- 
matic struggle going on in that neutral country. 
Preston was LIFE’s first resident photographer in 
Rio de Janeiro, is now reporting from Johannes- 
burg; South Africa, ready for new assignments. 








GEORGE STROCK has traveled far 
since he got his start operating a 
trick-portrait concession at Venice, 
Cal. Few cameramen have risked 
their lives as did Strock in photo- 
onaltue’ ‘The Battle of Buna” (Feb. 15). These 
thrilling pictures, several taken at the moment of 
killing, have a realism that takes the reader out 
into the hostile jungle within reach of the sniper’s 
bullet and gives one the real flavor of battle. 
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By DIVISIONS... 


There are more than 11,000 men in an 
armored division. 


When they move, everything they need 
to fight with goes with them. 


So when the railroads get a call to move 
one division — it means that 75 trains are 


needed to do the job. 


That means 75 trains which cannot do 


ORWARD 


anything else until that division is de- 
livered where Uncle Sam wants it, in 
sections running secretly, a few minutes 
apart. 


And if you think that one division is a 
problem, bear in mind that the railroads 
have been moving an average of a million 
and one half troops a month. 
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Maybe that will give you some idea why 
it is that, despite our best efforts, seats 
are not always easy to get on passenger 
trains — and why trains do not always run 


on schedule. 


“Right of way for the U. S. A.” is our 
watchword, as we think it is yours and 
every other American’s who deserves the 
name. ; 


RAILROADS 
Washington DE 
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% Complete details on these worth-while, war- 


time services may be obtained from— PROMOTION DEPARTMENT 
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OF INTEREST 10 NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISERS 


A newspaper’s jo 
By the very nature 


can—and doe 


to its readers and government. 
Here are two new ways © 
developed and promoted by th 


plans are offered without cost to 


ested in augmenting its wartime pub 


Pp Ss. 


"a Ss 
s—render vitally important extra service 


f furthering the war effort 


e Los Angeles Times. The 


any newspaper inter- 


lic service. 





The Object: To cooperate with the 


Department of Agriculture in solving 





America’s vital food problems . . . to 


encourage readers—help and teach them how—to 


raise their own produce. 


The Plan: The TIMES created a Victory Garden 
Club—membership free to all who pledged them- 
selves to raise needed vegetables. Members received 
such helps as a monthly newspaper of gardening 
information ... application for reduced water rates, 
special seed bargains, expert group instruction. And 
prizes of War Bonds, merchandise and trophies. 


Result: OVER 15,000 INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
PLUS HUNDREDS OF GROUP MEMBERSHIPS IN 
28 DAYS—500 a day still coming in! 





WAR WORKERS’ 





GOLF TOURNAMENT 


The Object: To provide needed rec- 


reation for workers . . . to help 





promote the health and morale so 


essential to attaining top production. 


The Plan: The TIMES invited workers of every 
Southern California war industry to participate in 
an open tournament. $2.00 entry fee covered all 
costs. Nine handicap divisions were set up, and 
rules arranged so that golfers in each division com- 
peted for equal prizes. More than $2000 in War 


Bonds were awarded. 


Result: 628 WAR WORKERS TEED OFF FROM 
NINE COURSES IN ONE DAY. THE LARGEST 
TOURNAMENT EVER HELD IN THE WEST. And 
the Salvation Army received all proceeds raised 
through public admission charges. 


%& Southern Calitornia readers and advertisers know 
The Times as “Everybody’s Newspaper”... an 
opinion conclusively confirmed by the enthusi- 
astic public response to these wartime services. 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 









The New York Gimes 
SPRING 
et ts 
VICTORY GARDEN 
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A Record Sunday Circulation 


for The New York Times 


On Sunday, March 21, The New York Times 
had a distribution of 900,000—the highest normal 
Sunday distribution in Times history. 


This was 17,500 more than the preceding Sun- 
day, and 35,500 more than the corresponding Sun- 
day last year. 


Except for three special Sunday issues during 
the World’s Fair, this is a new high Sunday dis- 
tribution for The New York Times. 


Significant, too, are these facts: 


The New York Times Magazine which was a 
part of this issue carried over 160 columns of adver- 
tising, the largest volume the Magazine has ever 
carried ; 


the Spring Garden section in this issue was the 
biggest in Times history; 


the Spring Book number of The New York 
Times Book Review in this issue was the biggest 
Spring Book number since 1929. 


The New Pork Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 
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FOUNDED IN 1884 





Urges Selling War Bond Ads 
On a Long-Term Schedule 


Special Consultant with Treasury Says Drop 
One-Time “Special” Selling ... Not a “Tin Cup” 
Procedure ... Dept. Appreciates Patriotic Ads 


% 

Mr. Bridge, former advertising 
director of the New York Times, 
wrote the following article at the 
request of EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 
The largest government financial 
operation in history will be launched 
April 12 for the Second Victory 
Drive for 13 billion dollars present- 
ing unusual linage opportunities. 

* 
MORE THAN 4,000 newspapers of the 

United States are publishing War 
Bond advertising. Scores of them 
have obtained an adequate number of 
sponsors to justify a full page a week 
for a year or for the duration—and 
others are now engaged in a selling 
campaign on that basis. Many more 
will do so. Some newspapers have 
sold as many as two, three or four 
pages a week for a year, while many 
others have schedules of 26 to 52 
full pages. 

The most successful operations fol- 
low an obvious pattern. It is not the 
size of the city or the circulation of 
the newspaper or the degree of pros- 
perity of: the local community. There 
are examples of outstanding success 
among large and small newspapers; 
among daily and weekly publications; 
among those published in defense 
areas and in communities where busi- 
ness conditions are normal. 

Long Term Schedule 

The pattern of success is a plan, 
tailored to fit local conditions, under 
which a long-term schedule is sold in 
one operation. The solicitation is re- 
moved from the classification of one 
time “special” selling and elevated to 
the plane of a constructive, consistent 
schedule of essential and productive 
advertising. 

The sale of War Bond advertising 
is not a “tin cup” or “black jack” pro- 
cedure. Even if a prospect errone- 
ously insisted upon considering it as 
such, the solicitation would be justi- 
fied. We are doing many things to 
win a war of survival that are not a 
part of our normal daily life—includ- 
ing killing. What, in comparison, is 
the payment of a few dollars a week 
or a month to help sponsor War Bond 
advertising, even if the prospect does 
not abnormally participate in signa- 
ture pages; even if he does not reap 
immediate personal business results 
from the advertising? 

Many newspaper men fully recog- 
nize the vast difference between this 
advertising and the usual type of 
“special pages.” Advertising of the 


“tin cup” variety presumably is copy 
that holds limited interest to readers 


By DON U. BRIDGE 


Special Consultant, U. S. Treasury Department 


and offers no return to those who pay 
for the space. War Bond advertis- 
ing, when sold constructively, will 
stand up under analysis on this basis. 

Was there ever an advertising cam- 
paign that carried a message of more 
vital concern to newspaper readers? 

There are business reasons that 
justify investment in War Bond adver- 
tising. In fact, the motives for buying 
and for selling this advertising are 
identical. They combine elements of 
both patriotism and profit.” Here are 
a few obvious ones: 

1. Winning the war is vital to the 
survival of your business. 

2. Financing of the war is primary. 
It is the basis of all war efforts. 

3. War Bonds and Stamps must be 
sold in tremendous volume to the 
public to control inflation. That con- 
trol is essential to the stability of 
business. 

4. Consistent and extensive local 
newspaper advertising with its com- 
plete coverage, extraordinary influence 
in its territory, and excellent record of 


productivity is necessary to obtain 
adequate sale to the public. 

5. Purchase of War Bonds and 
Stamps will build a tremendous reser- 
voir of reserve buying power that 
can sustain and stimulate business 
after the war. Much is correctly said 
about the tremendous volume of de- 
ferred buying that is accumulating. 
Less is said about whether the pub- 
lic will have the money at that time to 
satisfy those demands. 

6. It is advantageous to advertising 
media and to sponsors to continue to 
demonstrate that the necessary billions 
of dollars of War Bonds can be sold 
to the public through the selling and 
advertising processes. 

7. Participation in advertisements of 
War Bonds and Stamps is goodwill 
advertising inserted under most favor- 
able conditions. 

The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission estimated that in the last 
quarter of 1942, savings of individuals 
and unincorporated businesses in this 
country were about $10,000,000,000. 
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Don U. Bridge 


Of this amount approximately one- 
third was invested in War Bonds by 
these members of the general public 
while the remaining two-thirds was 
represented by increases in holdings 
of cash, bank deposits, savings ac- 
counts, insurance or pension deposits, 
together with payment of existing 
debts. 

The SEC stated that much of the 
large increase of about $4,600,000,000 
in cash and checking accounts in- 
volves “temporary and relatively un- 
stable accumulations of funds which 
may at any time be diverted into con- 
sumption and other channels.” These 
figures related to the increment of 
only three months, including the 

(Continued on next page) 








Newspapers 


Mobilize 


For Second Victory Drive 


WASHINGTON, March 22—Accepting 

as a job of the press, “the re- 
sponsibility for persuading our 
people to put their surplus funds into 
the safest investment in the world— 
government bonds,” representatives of 
America’s newspapers have formed an 
Allied Newspaper Council to support 
the Treasury’s $13,000,000,000 Second 
Victory Drive which will be launched 
April 12. 

The Council came into existence as 
a result of a conference here last 
weekend to which newspaper execu- 
tives came at the invitation of Secre- 
tary Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 

Both editorial and advertising sup- 
port were pledged to the Treasury, 
the latter to come from donated space 
and commercially sponsored copy 
rather than from government-paid 
advertisements. 

Meeting with the newspaper repre- 
sentatives were officials of the Treas- 
ury, Federal Reserve System, and 
the Office of War Information. 

“Goal of the meeting,” said the 
Treasury announcement, “was a com- 
prehensive program for newspaper 
and advertising participation in the 
war financing drive.” 

That statement was supplemented 


by a release from the Council mem- 
bership saying: “Everyone present was 
tremendously impressed with the 
magnitude and importance of the task 
which lies immediately ahead. This 
money can be raised only through 
investment in more government bonds 
by every man, woman and child. 

“It is a job that must be accom- 
plished on the home front if we are 
to bring the war to an early and suc- 
cessful conclusion.” 

Representing the newspaper busi- 
ness were Walter M. Dear, president 
of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association; John S. Knight, vice- 
president and Basil L. Walters, secre- 
tary, of American Society of News- 
paper Editors; E. S. Friendly, New 
York Sun; Chester LaRoche, The 
Advertising Council, Inc.; E. H. Abels, 
president of National Editorial Asso- 
ciation; A. C. Hudnutt, president of 
Inland Daily Press Association; O. G. 
Andrews, president of the New Eng- 
land Daily Newspaper Association; 
Charles P. Manship, president of 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation; W. M. Baskerville, Hearst 
Publications; Frank E. Gannett, presi- 
dent of Gannett Newspapers; Roy D. 
Moore, vice-president and general 


manager of Brush-Moore Newspapers, 
and state administrator for Ohio of 
the War Savings Staff; H. W. Stodg- 
hill, of the Philadelphia Bulletin. 

Government officials present, in ad- 
dition to Secretary Morgenthau, were 
Vice-Chairman Ronald Ransom of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System; Gardner Cowles, Jr., 
domestic director of the Office of War 
Information; James C. Rogers, Jr., of 
the Office of War Information; Under 
Secretary of the Treasury Daniel W. 
Bell; Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Herbert E. Gaston; William M. 
Rebbins, Chairman of the Treasury 
War Finance Committee; Theodore R. 
Gamble and George Buffington, Assist- 
ants to the Secretary of the Treasury; 
Stuart Peabody, advertising special- 
ist for the Second War Loan drive; 
Wesley Lindow of the Treasury’s Divi- 
sion of Research and Statistics. 

Following the Treasury meeting, 
the Council issued a statement call- 
ing for support of the Bond drive by 
newspapers and the public, and a 
communication was addressed to pub- 
lishers and editors, bespeaking their 
cooperation. 

Before the drive is launched offi- 
cially, Secretary Morgenthau will 
send a message to the newspapers. 

The Treasury will enlarge its file of 
available mats and copy material and, 
as a result of the appeals to be made 
by publisher groups, anticipates the 
requests for this service will be 
doubled next month. 
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continued from page 7 
Christmas spending season. The SEC 
called attention to the inflationary 
dangers that are inherent in large 
liquid funds that could be used in 
a manner that might increase prices 
substantially. 

When these surplus funds are in- 
vested in War Bonds they do double 
duty. These dollars help simultane- 
ously to win two wars—the one against 
the Axis and the other against the 
tragedy of serious inflation. Every 


man who sells War Bond advertising ~ 


and every business that helps to spon- 
sor it, is enlisted in both wars and 
is participating to that extent in win- 
ning both of them. 

Copy will include not only the 
year around schedule for War Bonds 
and Stamps but, also, advertising for 
the Second War Loan. This cam- 
paign, starting April 12, will adver- 
tise the largest financial operation in 
the history of any government. There 
will be two full-page advertisements 
each week during this period and 
adaptations of the same copy in 1,000 
lines. Different copy will be avail- 
able in 400-line size. 

Treasury Cards to Advertisers 


Mats of excellent advertisements are 
sent by the Treasury Department, 
without charge, to all newspapers re- 
questing them. (Address: Advertis- 
ing Section, 709 12th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) There will be a mini- 
mum of 52 separate advertisements 
during the year. These are now re- 
leased in three sizes: 8 columns by 
280 lines; 5 columns by about 200 
lines and 3 by about 133 lines. A 
separate series is available in sizes of 
two columns by 100 lines and one by 
100 lines. All of these advertisements 
are prepared by “top flight” advertis- 
ing men whose ability is recognized 
nationally. 

Newspapers also may obtain, upon 
request and without charge, cards ex- 
pressing to sponsors the appreciation 
of the Treasury Department “for patri- 
otic cooperation with the Nation’s 
War Bond program, through the ad- 
vertising columns” of the specific 
newspaper. The card carries a fac- 
simile of the signature of Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury. 
These cards are sent to the newspapers 
in blank, in order that they may fill 
in the name of the sponsor and the 
newspaper. The effectiveness of these 
awards if enhanced when the names 
are hand lettered or printed. Some 
newspapers have further amplified 
their effectiveness by personally pre- 
senting the cards in frames. At least 
one newspaper ran a series of adver- 
tisements reproducing the filled in 
cards. 

The interest of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in this advertising program is 
indicated by a telegram sent by Mr. 
Morgenthau to the Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives Association which 
said: 

“I would like to express the sincere 
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appreciation of the Treasury Depart- 
ment for your efforts on behalf of the 
War Bond campaign. You have 
opened to us one of the most powerful 
channels of human communication 
that the world has ever known—the 
advertising columns of newspapers. 
And, as the War Bond drive enters 
into a period of intensification, I do 
not ask—I know—that your govern- 
ment can continue to count on your 
patriotic support. 
(Signed) Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury.” 


Stresses Importance of Promotion 


The following letter was mailed 
recently to newspapers by Eugene W. 
Sloan, Executive Director of the War 
Savings Staff: 

“T am writing to express my sincere 
appreciation for your excellent work 
in helping to promote the sale of War 
Savings Bonds, and to urge you to re- 
double your efforts in view of the 
ever-expanding needs of the nation’s 
war program. 

“In carrying our War Bond message 
to the people, we have had magnificent 
cooperation from advertisers who have 
sponsored War Bond advertising. The 
advertising executives of newspapers 
can be increasingly helpful in facili- 
tating this in the future by impressing 
upon those who buy advertising the 
urgent importance of War Bond pro- 
motion of this kind. I know that we 
can count on you for such cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
(signed) Eugene W. Sloan, 
Executive Director, War Savings 
Staff.” 


Selling methods have varied accord- 
ing to local conditions but a general 
similarity exists in many cases where 
large numbers of pages have been 
sold. 

Prospective sponsors are not ap- 
proached for a “contribution” to help 
pay for the advertising. It is “partici- 
pation” or “sponsorship” of advertising 
in which the subscriber has a business 
as well as a patriotic interest- 

Newspapers Share in Contribution 

It is not the purpose to suggest 
rates to be changed. However, many 
newspapers that have sold large num- 
bers of pages have elected to state in 
their personal and mail solicitations 
that they are helping substantially to 
underwrite the cost. as well as asking 
others to do so. They have partici- 
pated in the form of a lower rate, 
additional space, or sponsorship in 
cash to the extent of 25%, more or 
less, of the total cost of the space. In 
such cases they usually become the 
largest single subscriber. Some pub- 
lishers have varied the plan by match- 
ing or exceeding the largest single 
subscription. Such plans provide the 
perfect answer to any prospective 
sponsor who may contend that the 
newspaper should insert the adver- 
tising without charge or may argue 
that the newspaper has developed a 
plan to commercialize a_ patriotic 
movement. Since the majority of the 
sponsors usually are not contract ad- 
vertisers, the average rate, prior to 
deduction of the newspaper’s partici- 
pation, is likely to be fevorable to the 
publication. 


The basic rates charged for the ad- 
vertising vary according to the desires 
of the individual newspaper. Some 
have established new and attractive 
card rates for all advertising of war 
activities. Others charge their “char- 
ity” rate or the minimum rate earned 
by the largest advertisers. Some sell 
the advertising at the regular rate 
earned by the total amount of space 
used in the schedule for one year. 
Others insert all or part of the adver- 
tisements without any charge. 

Some newspapers have issued a 


printed prospectus explaining their 
plan. Others have mailed broadsides 
or confined the initial approach to 
letters. The mailing is followed by 
personal call, telephone solicitation or 
a combination of the two methods. 

An effective procedure is to mail 
the initial material in installments so 
that personal selling can be timed to 
follow very soon after the mailing 
piece has been read. For example, if 
each of five men can devote sufficient 
time to the work to cover ten pros- 
pects, the mailing is released in groups 
of 50 each day. The salesmen receive 
a list of the ten prospects to be cov- 
ered that day and report the results. 
Under this plan the message in the 
mailing does not “get cold” before the 
follow-up solicitation by the salesman. 
This operation is easily adjustable in 
accordance with the number of men 
available for the work and the amount 
of time that each one can devote to it. 

The business manager of a news- 
paper with 5,000 circulation wrote a 
letter to the prospective sponsors in 
his community pointing out the neces- 
sity to sell more bonds to finance the 
war. He stated the importance of 
consistent advertising in his news- 
paper to accomplish this purpose and 
added that he proposed to publish a 
full-page advertisement each week 
for the duration. He said he wanted 
participation of “a dollar a week from 
now on” from each of those ap- 
proached. Subscriptions were received 
by mail from 58 companies and 
individuals while the remaining 
seven, necessary under his plan, were 
obtained by personal solicitation. 

Portsmouth Job Cited 

The Portsmouth (N. H.) Herald 
used a printed prospectus to support 
the work of its staff. In a selling 
period of 20 days sponsors were ob- 
tained to justify 104 full pages of 
War Bond advertising and 52 addi- 
tional pages devoted to other War 
activities. 

Unusually successful plans of vary- 
ing natures that are in operation in 
large cities include the newspapers in 
Cleveland, Louisville and St. Louis. 
An extensive program operated co- 
operatively by eight newspapers in 
New York City is underway. The 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer is running 
four insertions a week and the news- 
papers in Ft. Wayne sold the advertis- 
ing on the basis of two pages a week. 
The Peoria Journal Transcript re- 
cently sold 52 pages of advertising in 
connection with which the sponsors 
became members of the “Advertisers’ 
Volunteer Group of Peoria area.” 
There are numerous additional exam- 
ples of a similar nature. 

Prospects for large participation 
have been eliminated by some news- 
papers from the solicitation list for 
multiple signature pages. These large 
firms are then covered to sponsor 
pages individually but as a part of 
the consistent schedule. One manu- 
facturer purchased 30 pages of War 
Bond advertising to run in a news- 
paper published in the home city of 
the plant. 

Copy for All Prospects 

If a prospect prefers to sponsor 
advertising individually but cannot 
buy page units, his requirements may 
be satisfied with the available adver- 
tisements of 1,000 lines or those of 
400, 200 or 100 lines. These smaller 
units can be integrated with the 
schedule of multiple signature pages. 

If multiple signature pages have 
appeared during a long period of time 
and a temporary “change of pace” is 
advisable, this can be accomplished 
by selling a series of advertisements 
to individual sponsors. These should 
be inserted on a consistent schedule 
each day or several times each week. 


Since mats of excellent advertisement, 
are available in five sizes, there is Copy 
to fit the needs of all prospects. 

Many newspapers also have 9jj 
War Bond issues. One of the mog 
effective plans of this nature is th 
publication of a regular issue in whic) 
all of the advertisements are devote 
to War Bonds. These issues can lp 
tied-in with special events or anni. 
versaries having a direct bearing q 
the war effort. 

One of the many issues of this 
nature was published on a Saturday 
afternoon by the Buffalo News. The 
normal Saturday volume of this news. 
paper is about 8,000 to 10,000 ling 
They printed on that Saturday a 5. 
page paper carrying 307 display adver. 
tisements aggregating 57,832 lines oj 
War Bond advertising. In addition 
they printed 93 classified advertise. 
ments of bonds that added 1,200 lines 
During the next few days 40,0W 
people in Buffalo purchased $2,456. 
360.00 of War Bonds and Stamps. 


Other newspapers have successfully 
sold issues in which each advertiser 
printed the names, and in some cases 
the pictures, of his employes who are 
in the armed forces. Each advertise. 
ment should urge the purchase of 
War Bonds and Stamps to support the 
local men who are in the service. 

These and other promotion activi- 
ties are effective as supplements to 
consistent advertising. | However, 
primary emphasis is on consistent 
schedules, preferably a page or more 
a week for a year or for the duration, 

The advertising usually is sold by 
the staff of the individual newspaper. 
Two or more newspapers in some 
cities joined forces in a cooperative 
selling program in order to avoid du- 
plicate solicitations by competitive 
newspapers. In some cases, the Local 
War Bond Committee, the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Advertising Club or 
a service organization raised the ad- 
vertising fund or cooperated with the 
newspaper in the solicitation. 

The best of the numerous plans is 
the one that works locally; the one 
that develops maximum linage and 
largest sales of War Bonds and Stamps. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


CALENDAR 
April 3-May 2—Press Photog- 
raphers Assn. of New York, 


Inc., annual exhibition of news 
pictures, Museum of Science 
and Industry, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York City. 

April 3—Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers Assn., weekly 
publishers meeting for discus- 
sion of wartime problems, Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

April 10 — Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers  Assn., 
weekly publishers’ meeting, 
Temple University, Philadelphia. 

April 13-14—New York State 
Circulation Managers, spring 
meeting, Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y. 

April 17-18—Pacific South- 
west Mechanical Executives, 5th 
annual convention, Elks Club, 
Los Angeles. 

April 19—Associated Press, 
annual meeting, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. 

April 19-21—National News- 
paper Promotion Assn., 14th an- 
nual convention, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel. 

April 20-22—American News- 
paper Publishers Assn., 57th 
annual convention, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. 

April 26-29—National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, radio 
war conference, Palmer House, 
Chicago. 
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N. Africa Staffs Merged 
Despite Rommel's Stand 


Reporters with Eighth Army Clear Stories 
Via Algiers Instead of Cairo . . . Photos of 
Tunisia Fighting Wired to U. S. Same Day 
By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


MERGER of staffs of U. S. war cor- 
respondents covering both fronts of 
the Allied attacks on Marshal Rom- 
mel’s all-but-surrounded forces in 
Tunisia has been effected even though 
the hard pressed Afrika Korps still 
stands between the armies of Generals 
Eisenhower and Montgomery. 

All dispatches from the British side 
of the Mareth line are now being 
cleared via Algiers. Furthermore, 
credentials of correspondents attached 
to Montgomery’s British Eighth Army, 
who formerly worked out of Cairo, 
have been or are in process of being 
switched to General Eisenhower’s 
headquarters. 

In Sphere of U. S. Operations 

Although the junction of American 
and Eighth Army forces has not been 
effected, the latter move is in line 
with an agreement reached at the 
Casablanca conference that Mont- 
gomery’s forces would be operated 
jointly with Eisenhower’s, as Allied 
commander in chief, when the Eighth 
Army came within Eisenhower’s 
sphere of operations. 

Whether dispatches of reporters who 
covered the Eighth Army’s fighting 
across Libya and Tripolitania to the 
Mareth Line are flown to Algiers by 
planes skirting German positions, or 
are wirelessed there was not known 
in New York. But all correspondents’ 
copy after being censored by the Brit- 
ish Army is now submitted to Eisen- 
hower’s censors before transmission. 

Cairo, more than 1,500 miles from 
the scene of present Eighth Army op- 
erations, today is a ghost of its former 
self as a war news center, except for 
coverage of bombing raids on Italy 
and British Mediterranean Fleet op- 
erations. Few members remain of the 
large staffs which used to operate out 
of there. Principal reason for this sit- 
uation is that while Cairo is splendidly 
equipped for transmission of copy and 
photos flown back from the Eighth 
Army’s front lines, those lines are 
about as distant now as Algiers is from 
London. Algiers, however, is but an 
hour’s trip by air from the Mareth 
Line. A BBC commentator recently 
said that covering the fall of Tripoli 
from Cairo was like reporting a war 
around Moscow from London. 

Photos Sent in 7 Minutes 

Increased importance of Algiers as 
the real North Africa news center was 
limned this week by several other de- 
velopments. First war action pictures 
were transmitted from there Monday, 
the same day they were made, and the 
Associated Press announced it had 
named Edward Kennedy, from Cairo, 
as its bureau chief in Algiers in 
charge of all North Africa news. 
United Press flew Virgil Pinkley to 
Algiers a month ago to take charge of 
its North Africa operations. 

After a _ successful experimental 
period, the War Department an- 
nounced a new picture transmission 
service which will make available to 
readers of U. S. newspapers photo- 
graphs of actions fought on the same 
day. 

Monday evening, the Department 
released six pictures taken during the 
battle of Gafsa. Actual transmission 
time over wirephoto was seven min- 


utes. The prints apparently were 
flown from the scene of action, and 
transmitted by land wires and radio 
by the Army Signal Corps. 

The system will be broadened to in- 
clude all areas of action which have 
transmitting facilities nearby. Planned 
soon is two-way sendings which not 
only will bring action pictures to read- 
ers here on the day of the happening, 
but also will carry newsphotos, wea- 
ther charts, maps and other material 
to the forces abroad. 

A trip by Ned Russell, U.P. corre- 
spondent, who skirted the German 
lines to cover the Eighth Army re- 
cently, was another indication that the 
merger of news staffs has been effected 
in advance of the junction of the still- 
separated Allied armies. Russell 
went from Algiers to Cairo, presum- 
ably by plane, for his British Army 
credentials three weeks ago and then 
reported to Montgomery’s headquar- 
ters. 

Pierre Huss, INS war correspondent, 
who was formerly its Berlin bureau 
chief, and Kenneth G. Crawford, of 
PM, who was editor of that paper’s 
Washington bureau until recently, ar- 
rived at Allied headquarters in North 
Africa this week. 

Pooling of what the reporters get 
in their news forays was indicated by 
William W. White, New York Herald 
Tribune, in a dispatch March 20 from 
the Tunisian front. Under the officer- 
escort system put into effect recently 
(E. & P., March 13, p. 7) “there are 
obviously not as many officers or Army 
cars available as there are corre- 
spondents,” White said, adding that 
“the debates, conciliations and head- 
aches are mounting daily.” 

Larry Allen Prison ‘'Commentator" 

Word from Larry Allen, AP Medi- 
terranean Fleet correspondent who 
was captured in a raid on Tobruk last 
Sept. 13, was brought out of Italy by 
a group of British prisoners of war 
who were exchanged this week at 
Mersin, Turkey. Ray Brock, New 
York Times, reported Allen and other 
American prisoners are receiving ex- 
cellent treatment at a prison camp at 
Chiete, 100 miles northeast of Rome. 

An AP dispatch said each day on 
the mess hall wall Allen displays a 
news commentary which he gleans 
from close reading of Italian newspa- 
pers. The exchanged prisoners said 
he has organized a baseball team and 
taught the game to the British, but 
the camp lacks the proper space to 
play it. The prisoners spend most of 
their time in reading. 

Alfred E. Wall, AP, has succeeded 
Clinton B. Conger, U.P., as the Amer- 
ican reporter covering the British 
Home Fleet under a pooling arrange- 
ment. An INS representative will 
succeed Wall in turn in June. Wall, 
41, has been in AP’s London office 
since Nov. 7, 1940. A graduate of the 
University of Colorado school of jour- 
nalism, he started his press career on 
the Denver Rocky Mountain News in 
1927. 

George Lait, INS, with the British 
Eighth Army, reported March 20 he 
had just returned from his most thrill- 
ing assignment—a night sortie five 
miles behind the German lines. The 


same day Col. David MacDonald of 
the Eighth Army, told how Lait 
nearly lost his life when he was 
wounded recently while covering 
Rommel’s rout. With advance British 
units, Lait was caught in a heavy 
mortar and artillery barrage when a 
British truck driver swung his vehi- 
cle between Lait and the intensive 
fire. Capt. William Warrener and 
the driver grabbed Lait and saved him 
from possible death. They were dec- 
orated with military crosses for their 
heroism. 

“That might give you some idea of 
what George went through,” Capt. 
MacDonald was quoted in an INS 
dispatch from Washington. “George 
was always that close up to the front, 
always hunting for a story.” 

Charles Collingwood, CBS corre- 
spondent in North Africa, was awarded 
the George Foster Peabody award for 
“outstanding (radio) reporting of the 
News” March 22. He has been in 
North Africa a year. Collingwood is a 
former Rhodes scholar. 

Two “March of Time” staffers, direc- 
tor Maurice Lancaster and cameraman 
Robert Navarro, stopped off in New 
York this week enroute to their Lon- 
don office from Australia, where they 
were accredited to General MacAr- 
thur’s headquarters. They under- 
went bombing at Port Moresby while 
filming troops in the Southwest Pacific 
area. 

Willicombe's Son Abroad 

Joseph Willicombe, Jr., son of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst’s confidential 
secretary for the last 35 years, is 
among the latest additions to war cor- 
respondent ranks. With King Features 
Syndicate and INS for the last 10 
years, 35-year-old Willicombe will 
soon join the London bureau of INS. 
He will be trained as liaison man with 
governments-in-exile and will go with 
the Allied invasion forces into Europe. 
He trained for his foreign work on the 
INS cable desk. 

James Long, of AP’s New York cable 
desk, arrived in London last week. 
Leo Dolan, London manager for INS, 
will return shortly from furlough in 
the U. S. since Christmas. His bureau 
recently added John E. Lee, formerly 
of the New York night cable desk, 
who has been in North Africa for INS, 
and Earl Poorbaugh, formerly in Lon- 
don for the Baltimore News-Post. 
Jack Mahon, former INS sports writer, 
is awaiting a Pacific assignment for 
INS. 

In Chungking, the first American 
“war baby” was born to CBS cor- 
respondent James J. Stewart and Mrs. 
Stewart March 11. The Stewarts have 
been there since 1939. Previously 
Stewart was with Time and Life. 

Frances Muir, NBC, arrived in 
Miami by Army air transport from 
India March 13. Miss Muir is a uni- 
formed correspondent and covered 
India from Khyber Pass to Cape 
Camorin for three months. 


DAILY WINS ON APPEAL 


New Or.eans, March 22—Reversing 
the opinion of the district court of 
Southern Texas, the Fifth U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals here has de- 
cided in favor of the Houston Print- 
ing Corp, publisher of the Houston 
Post, in a suit it brought against the 
American Weekly Company, Inc., over 
a canceled contract to supply weekly 
supplements for distribution in the 
Texas newspaper’s Sunday edition. 
The appellate court held that the 
Houston company was entitled to its 
share of the advertising income on all 
issues of the supplement and that it 
was also entitled to a fair abatement 
of price each year for a failure of the 
Chicago firm to carry approximately 
the proportion of advertising named 
in the price basis of the contract. 
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ANPA Group Meets 
With McNutt on 
48-Hr. Week Rule 


Application of Law to 
Papers in “Critical Areas” 
Discussed at Conference 


WasuincTton, March 25—President 
Walter Dear and a committee of 
ANPA conferred today with Chairman 
Paul V. McNutt of the War Man- 
power Commission respecting applica- 
tion of the 48-hour week law to news- 
papers published in “critical areas.” 

At McNutt’s office it was explained 
that the session was one of a series 
with industry committees represent- 
ing lines, such as newspapers, which 
are almost wholly exempted but 
whose exact position with relationship 
to the new policy has not been spelled 
out. 

With Mr. Dear were L. H. Stubbs, 
Portland (Maine) Press-Herald; T. J. 
White, Chicago Herald-American; W. 
F. Schmick, Baltimore Sun and George 
N. Dale of Chicago. 

No Specific Policy Yet 

A prepared statement issued by 
Mr. Dale said Mr. McNutt “was not 
prepared at this time to lay down a 
specific policy.” He reminded pub- 
lishers in areas declared critical that 
they must file statements with WMC 
regional directors prior to April 1 as 
to the number of workers whose re- 
lease would be effected by a 48-hour 
week. Regional directors, however, 
may extend the time for filing. (It has 
been suggested in some quarters that 
the regulations may be helpfully clari- 
fied during the period of extension, 
and that it might be advisable, where 
possible, to obtain such extension.) 

Mr. Dale suggested that the four 
important classifications — business, 
editorial and news, circulation and 
mechanical—be separately set up, and 
he recommended that the statement 
carry a clause declaring that the news- 
paper does not waive any constitu- 
tional right or consent to any require- 
ment that might restrict freedom of 
the press. 


Mass. Group Opposes 
Ad Servicing by NEA 


Opposition to the National Editorial 
Association’s proposal to establish a 
division for the servicing of advertis- 
ing accounts was expressed in a reso- 
lution adopted recently by the mem- 
bership of the Massachusetts Press 
Association. NEA and seven state 
groups already have endorsed plans 
for Newspaper Advertising Service, 
Inc., a non-profit subsidiary whose 
purpose is to make it easier for na- 
tional advertisers to utilize the ad- 
vertising columns of non-metropolitan 
newspapers (E&P, March 13, p. 11). 

“It has always been our understand- 
ing,” said A. Edwin Larson, MPA sec- 
retary, “that the NEA was constituted 
purely as a service organization for its 
members. That it has established a 
precedent by the servicing of an ad- 
vertising account (Conference of Al- 
coholic Beverage Industries) leads us 
to feel that this might be a forerun- 
ner to its actual entry into the adver- 
tising promotion and selling field.” 

The resolution, which declared the 
proposed plan “will create dissatis- 
faction among the membership of NEA 
and result in financial as well as mem- 
bership loss to the organization,” re- 
quested the NEA directors to recon- 
sider the matter of servicing adver- 
tising accounts until such time as the 
question may be voted upon by the 
members at a regular meeting. 
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Cowan Warns of Large 
Newsprint Cut to Come 


PHILADELPHIA, March 23.—That a 

cut in newsprint is coming in the 
not too distant future, seemed certain 
from statements heard by members 
of the Inter-State Circulation Man- 
agers’ Association, in their 26th an- 
nual convention held here yesterday 
and today. 

Ralph Cowan, circulation manager 
of the Toronto Star, in no uncertain 
terms told the circulators that they in 
Canada believed they knew how to 
measure cord wood and despite state- 
ments issued, that we are going to 
get a cut and when it comes it “will 
be one sweet cut.” 

Matt Sullivan, Rochester, N. Y., 
circulation director of the Gannett 
Newspapers, president of the Inter- 
national Circulation Managers Asso- 
ciation and now consultant to the 
WPB, told members that although the 
second cut in newsprint which had 
been scheduled for April 1 had been 
held in abeyance, it did not guarantee 
that there would not be a further re- 
duction. That order urged savings all 
along the line so that it might prolong 
another cut. Mr. Sullivan stated that 
if and when a cut comes it probably 
would be on a graduated scale, giv- 
ing the lesser cuts to smaller papers 
and the heaviest cuts to the larger 
papers. 

Pointing out that the March 8 issue 
of the association’s bulletin passes 
over real and existing shortages of 
wood cutters, wood and power in 
Canada, by denying that they exist 
and stating that there is plenty of 
wood pulp in the Dominion, Cowan 
explained that it also could be said 
there is plenty of oil in the United 
States “but the factors of transporta- 
tion, power and labor shortage” cer- 
tainly affect that statement. 

“Last Monday,” Cowan said, “one 
Quebec paper mill announced it 
would make no more newsprint for 
the duration of the war. Other mills 
have stopped this work for some 
time.” 

The electric power shortage in Can- 
ada is now acute, according to Cowan, 
who said that street lights have been 
cut 50% and home use has been cut 
about 66%. And transportation is so 
overburdened that the government is 
planning the establishment of zones 
to limit movement of products. 

“Publishers should face the facts 
that these shortages exist and that by 
July 1 the shortage will be greater 
than you have ever seen,” he said. 
“The only reason the cut was post- 
poned beyond April 1, was because the 
price of newsprint went up another 
$4 a ton.” 

Paul G. Lawson, Clarksburg 
(W. Va.) Exponent-Telegram, was 
elected president of ISCMA at the 
closing session, with the following 
others named: first vice-president, 
George T. Bertsch, Baltimore, Sun- 
papers; second vice-president, Davis 
J. Thomas, Scranton, (Pa.) Tribune: 
secretary-treasurer, W. S. Zimmer- 
man, Pottstown (Pa.) Mercury, re- 
elected. Harold R. Linden, Johns- 
town (Pa.) Tribune-Democrat, re- 
tiring president, who presided at the 
sessions, was named chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Philadelphia was again selected for 
the next meeting, with the meeting 
dates set for October 17, 18 and 19, 
and the possibility that only one meet- 
ing will be held in the next year. 

Lieut. Col. Harold F. Ambrose, of 
the United States Army post office 
spoke of new regulations that will go 


into effect shortly in relation to mail- 
ing of overseas packages and cited 
difficulties in keeping the mails flow- 
ing to servicemen. James Brown, INS 
Moscow correspondent, in an address 
at the annual banquet, gave an inter- 
esting story of the Russian campaign. 
Addresses were made by Cranston 
Williams, general manager of the 
ANPA, and William N. Hardy, man- 
ager, PNPA. 

Arthur “Bugs” Baer and the Quiz 
Kids were attractions at the banquet, 
with Richard Slocum, general man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Bulletin, as 
master of ceremonies. Arthur New- 
meyer, vice-president and _ general 
manager of the Philadelphia Record, 
was toastmaster for the noon lunch- 
eon meeting Monday at which time 
J. H. Zerbey, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, was one of the speakers, along 
with Cranston Williams. 

Open forums were conducted by 
Walter Rauck, circulation manager, 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press, and David J. 
Thomas, Scranton (Pa.) Tribune. 


Food a 
Secluded from 
Reporters 


International Meeting to Be 
Held Remote from 
Washington 


WasuincTon, March 25—News cov- 
erage of the forthcoming International 
Conference on Food Problems will be 
minimized by a decision to conduct 
the meetings away from Washington. 

The conference idea sprang from 
the Casablanca meeting attended by 
President Roosevelt. As tentatively 
set up it has important, long-range, 
economic and diplomatic implications. 
The effect of moving the meeting to a 
more secluded spot will be to shelter 
conferees from news-seeking corre- 
spondents. 

Inquiry at headquarters of the Of- 
fice of War Information today brought 
the reply that none of the details 
have been worked out. 


Sen. Lodge Protests 


Gov't Paper Waste 

A protest by the Springfield (Mass.) 
Daily News over the waste of paper 
by government agencies which send 
out huge quantities of “press releases” 
was cited Wednesday in the U. S. Sen- 
ate by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 

Holding in his fist a handful of 
government “propaganda” releases 
sent him by the Daily News, Senator 
Lodge told the Senate “there is a 
large and shameful waste of govern- 
ment paper coming daily to news- 
papers.” 

The Daily News had sent a typical 
sample of one day’s batch of mail from 
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government press agencies after Lodge 
had written its editors asking for opin- 
ions on what the Senate could do to 
aid newspapers facing further curtail- 
ments of newsprint. 

“Newspapers could find no use for 
any of it,” Senator Lodge said. “There 
is a large and shameful waste of gov- 
ernment paper coming daily to news- 
papers. Congress needs to be more 
careful in the expenditure of public 
funds.” 

Replying to questions of his col- 
leagues from the floor, Lodge said he 
would not ask to have the articles 
printed in the Congressional Record, 
as they did not merit that amount 
of space. 


Stores Cooperate 


In Louisville 
Ad Cut Plan 


Louisville stores large and small 
“are cooperating wholeheartedly” in 
the Courier-Journal and Louisville 
Times’ new war-born ad space reduc- 
tion policy. 

The policy, given teeth by retail ad- 
vertising rate increases of from 10 to 
15% and a request that space use be 
cut 10% and preferably 15%, went 
into effect March 1 and to date com- 
parative figures aren’t yet available. 

Henry M. McClaskey, formerly ad- 
vertising director and now assistant 
general manager, said: 

“We hadn’t raised our retail adver- 
tising rates since January 1, 1940, al- 
though we had had a substantial cir- 
culation increases and boosts, too, in 
production costs. 

“Fortunately the paper pinch was 
not as bad as we at first thought it 
would be, because the contemplated 
10% further reduction of newsprint 
consumption, scheduled for April 1, 
has been abandoned. 

“We estimate the February volun- 
tary space ration plan cost us not 
more than a total of eight or ten pages 
of advertising. It is too early to make 
any comparisons as we simply don’t 
have the figures, but we know the co- 
operation we are getting.” 


HEADS OHIO AP EDITORS 


Cotumsus, Ohio, March 21—Eugene 
B. Moore, Dayton (O.) Journal-Her- 
ald, president of the Associated Press 
Editors of Ohio, and all other officers 
were re-elected at the group’s spring 
meeting at the Neil House here today. 
The editors also voted to suspend 
their fall meeting for the duration. 
Others renamed to office were James 
P. Rosemond, Akron Beacon Journal, 
and Fred J. Becker, Massillon Inde- 
pendent, vice-presidents; George A. 
Smallsreed, Columbus Dispatch, 
treasurer, and Burdette T. Johns, 
chief of the Ohio AP bureau, secre- 
tary. 
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HOUSE P. O. BILL 

WASHINGTON, March 23—The House 
post office committee has approved a 
bill providing that a newspaper or 
other periodical which suspends pub- 
lication for the duration of the war. 
will not be required to pay a new 
second-class mailing fee when it 
resumes. 





GRAND JURY STUDYING N. Y. AD RATE DISPUTE 
CONTINUING ITS INVESTIGATON into the three weeks’ old dispute 
between the New York Times and various leading department stores in 
which the stores have withdrawn their copy from the Times in protest 
against an advertising rate increase, the local office of the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice this week called upon department store 
executives to appear before a grand jury in New York, Eprror & PusiisHer 
has learned. Although a majority of the stores involved in the situation 
continued to withhold their advertising from the Times, copy from three 
stores—Stern Bros., Best & Co., and Russeks—appeared in the paper during 


the week. 


Texas Group Asks 
Nelson to Probe 


Paper Cut Rumors 


WPB Chairman Told Paper 
& Pulp Branch Statements 


Have Confused Publishers 
Declaring that newspaper publish- 
ers have been kept in a state of con- 
fusion because of a continuous flow of 
statements emanating from the Pulp 
and Paper Branch of the WPB, Thorn- 
ton Hall, president of the Texas 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
has appealed to WPB chairman Don- 
ald M. Nelson “to thoroughly inves- 
tigate all phases” of a rumored fur- 
ther cut in newsprint use July 1 be- 
fore orders to that end are issued. 
Copies of the letter to Mr. Nelson, 
authorized by the Texas association’s 
executive committee, also was sent to 
members of the Texas delegation in 
Congress, other Congressmen inter- 
ested in the newsprint situation, 
members of the ANPA Newsprint Ad- 
visory Committee, all newspaper pub- 
lishers’ associations, and its own mem- 
bership. 
$15,000,000 Rise in Cost 
“The tempo of those (Pulp and Pa- 
per Branch) reports seemed to have 
increased during the few months prior 
to March 1, 1943,” Mr. Hall said. 
“Many statements were issued re- 
garding critical shortages in pulp 
wood, manpower, electric power, etc., 
in Canada. Those statements were con- 
tradicted by Canadian newsprint man- 
ufacturers about the middle of Feb- 
ruary. Therefore the publicized cur- 
tailment order that was to have been 
effective April 1, 1943, was withdrawn 
on February 20, 1943. It was only a 
few days after the latter date that an- 
nouncement was made by the Office of 
Price Administration of the heighten- 
ing of the ceiling price by $4 per ton 
on newsprint to be effective on March 
1, 1943—an increase of $15,000,000 per 
year in the newsprint bill of the 
United States newspaper publishers. 
“The aforesaid events naturally 
bring to our mind the question as to 
whether the statements and rumors 
of newsprint shortages emanating 
from the Pulp and Paper Branch are 
activated by the price angle. 
Warns of "Artificial Shortages" 


“The newspapers of this nation as 
well as other industries and peoples 
of this nation have no objection to 
paying what is right and fair for any 
commodity. But the basis for consid- 
eration of price increases should be 
the natural conditions that exist and 
not artificial shortages that might be 
created. 

“We expect statements concerning 
shortages in newsprint, as well as in 
other commodities, to be based solely 
on the needs for War Production, tak- 
ing into consideration the mainte- 
nance of a virile civilian economy for 
our nation and our people, consistent 
with war necessity. 

“Three-fourths of the newsprint 
consumed by the newspapers of this 
nation is manufactured in Canada and 
their manufacturers receive all bene- 
fits from exchange discounts between 
our dollar and the Canadian dollar. 
We trust that this factor is not being 
lost sight of in the deliberations per- 
taining to price ceilings on newsprint. 

“Reports have already commenced 
of a further cut in newsprint usage to 
be effective July 1, 1943. In the light 
of the happenings of the past few 
months, we urge you with all the pow- 
ers at our command to thoroughly in- 
vestigate all phases of this matter be- 
fore allowing any orders to be is- 
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—Reg Manning in Phoenix Arizona Republic. 
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Arthur Poinier in Detroit Free Press. 


HOUSE OUR JACK BUILT! 





—Harold Talburt in New York World-Telegram. 





Mme. Chiang Introduces 


Newsmen to 


Dictionary 


New Words in Her Speeches Keep Reporters 
Moving . . . First Lady of China Is Formal 


In Her Press Relations 


By MARY HORNADAY 


Christian Science Monitor 


e 
Miss Hornaday covered Mme. 
Chiang on the first leg of her 
nation-wide trip from Washing- 


ton to Wellesley. Mass. A former 

president of the Women’s Na- 

tional Press Club and former 
chairman of Mrs. Roosevelt's 

Press Conference Association. 

Miss Hornaday has been with 

the Monitor for 15 years. 

e@ 
AMERICAN newspaperwomen did not 
realize how Mrs. Roosevelt has 
pampered them until they started 
traveling cross-country recently with 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, first lady of 
China. 

Mme. Chiang’s entire relationship 
with members of the press in the 
United States is much more formal 
than they have become accustomed to 
with the Roosevelts in the White 
House. 

Two Minutes for Pictures 

In her queenly way, Mme. Chiang 
masters the press without offending 
them. She has granted a press con- 
ference to reporters in every large 
city through which she has passed. 
When affairs of state are discussed, 
she refuses to allow direct quotes. 
Even at the White House, reporters 
themselves end press conferences with 
“Thank you, Mr, President,” but Mme. 
Chiang ends them by excusing herself 
politely and leaving. 

At the Wellesley College library she 
gave newsreel and still photographers 
about two minutes to take pictures, 
then with a smile, she turned on her 
heel and walked away, saying as she 


went, “You're through, aren’t you?” 

An amazed Boston photographer 
stared after her. “Boy, she asks ques- 
tions and answers them all at once,” 
he said. 

Mme. Chiang’s superb performance 
at President Roosevelt’s press confer- 
ence was equalled at the Waldorf- 
Astoria’s Perroquet Room where she 
held 100 or more of New York’s tough- 
est reporters spellbound. 


“It seemed that the goggle-eyed 
scriveners were much more interested 
in watching her than in getting the 
news,” wrote Earl Leaf of the Shang- 
hai Evening Post and Mercury. “At 
one point when she was talking about 
her ‘warphans,’ this correspondent 
glanced over the shoulder of one of 
New York’s roughest, toughest police 
reporters, Jimmy Bishop of the New 
York News. With a stubby pencil on 
a piece of folded copy paper, Bishop 
was tracing the words, ‘Her hands 
speak as eloquently as her dulcet 
voice. Her skin is blush-olive. Her 
eyes are onyx laughter. Her hair is a 
sweep of jet black. Hers is an ageless 
beauty.’ 

No Personal Stories 

“The New York Times reporter on 
my right was writing, ‘Her eyes are 
limpid pools of midnight inkiness. Her 
teeth are visual symphonies of oral 
architecture. Her hands are lotus 
fronds swaying in a summer 
breeze ... (The editor cut it out 
from the story. He wasn’t there).” 

Human interest stories about Mme. 
Chiang, giving personal details about 
what she eats, where she buys her 
clothes or how often she has her hair 
fixed, have been almost impossible to 
obtain, even for those traveling on 


her special train with her. Despite her 
American education, Mme. Chiang 
does not take easily to the American 
way of wanting to know about each 
other’s private affairs. 

At the White House when she was 
asked by women reporters for infor- 
mation about her niece and nephew 
traveling with her, she _ replied 
charmingly but evasively that she 
loved them so much, she was afraid 
she would never stop talking about 
them once she started. It was days 
before Washington reporters found 
out that her niece who wears boy’s 
clothes and has a boyish haircut was 
not the nephew who is attending 
Harvard College and acting as her 
secretary. 

Mrs. Roosevelt helped out women 
reporters to the extent of finding out 
from her housekeeper, Mrs. Henrietta 
F. Nesbitt, that Mme. Chiang asked for 
no specially-prepared food while she 
was at the White House. 

5 Reporters on Train 


Reporters traveling across the coun- 
try on the Chiang train are Edith Gay- 
lord, Associated Press; Joan Younger, 
United Press; Marie McGowan, New 
York Herald Tribune; Jean Lyon, 
Chinese News Service; and Dale Har- 
rison, Chicago Sun. OWI is repre- 
sented on the train by James Burke. 

Press relations officer for Mme. 
Chiang’s cross-country trip is dapper 
and accommodating David Lu, Wash- 
ington representative of the Central 
News Agency of China, a graduate of 
the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism. Mr. Lu’s chief is Dr. 
Hollington Tong, Chinese Vice-Minis- 
ter of Information. 

When Mr. Lu passed out advance 
copies of Mme. Chiang’s speech at 
Wellesley, he was chided for not 
producing a dictionary in which re- 
porters could find the meaning of 
some of Mme. Chiang’s words, such 
as “epistomological,” “indehiscence” 
and “cenote.” 

The Chiang train was made up by 
the White House in much the same 
pattern of Secret Service protection 
and press facilities as a Presidential 
special. 


* 
GOES TABLOID 

The York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily 
will change to tabloid size April 1. 
1943, in order to conserve paper. 


Raises 63 Million 
Instead of 
35 Million Goal 


Atlanta Constitution Drive 
Passes Mark Month 
Before Deadline 


The Atlanta Constitution, which ini- 
tiated the great cruiser bond campaign 
to raise $35,750,000 to replace the Crui- 
ser Atlanta, sunk last November off 
Guadalcanal, received congratulatory 
messages from national leaders as the 
sales passed the $63,000,000 mark on 
the last day of the campaign. 

Messages were sent to Brigadier 
General Clark Howell, publisher of the 
Constitution, from the Secretary of the 
Navy Knox, who went to Atlanta for 
the ceremonies March 12 marking the 
successful completion of the drive. 
Carl Vinson, chairman of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee; Secretary of 
the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, and 
Robert Ramspeck, majority whip of 
the U. S. House of Representatives. 

Using the Navy’s time honored ex- 
pression of highest praise, “Well 
Done,” President Roosevelt sent a 
message of congratulation by wire to 
the people of Atlanta and Georgia. 

The drive begun two months ago, 
the original deadline was set for April 
15 with a goal of $35,000,000. The time 
was cut down one month and the 
amount so far over subscribed that in 
addition to the cruiser, the idea has 
been advanced that two destroyers 
also be built to bear the name of two 
Georgia heroes. 


= 

D. STOKES IN ARMY 

WasHINcTON, March 22 — Dillard 
Stokes, president of Washington 
Newspaper Guild and Washington Post 
reporter, has entered the Army as a 
private, with the permission of his 
draft board. Stokes, who is 35, has 
been condemned on the floor of Con- 
gress frequently for his writings about 
persons under indictment or linked— 
Congressmen included—to anti-Amer- 
ican groups. He has been as warmly 
defended and the guild has awarded 
him the Heywood Broun Memorial 
Prize for the series. 
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Agencies Urged 
To Heed Optional 
Date Plan Plea 


AAAA Asks Ad Men to 
Cooperate With Newspapers 
In This Wartime Problem 


To aid the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, which is ask- 
ing advertising agencies to state 
three optional dates on their in- 
sertion orders, instead of only 
one, to help newspapers maintain 
their high standard of news serv- 
ice in view of the newsprint short- 
age, the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies has asked all of 
its members as well as recognized 
agencies not AAAA members to 
cooperate in this effort. 

After quoting from an appeal by 
Cranston Williams, ANPA general 
manager, to all agencies to cooperate 
with newspapers because of wartime 
problems, Frederic R. Gamble, AAAA 
managing director, said in a letter: 

Gamble Asks Aid 

“This is a condition of the times, 
and all agency people, who are in- 
volved, should do everything they can 
to anticipate and guard against it.” 

“There are definite advantages to 
the advertiser,’ the AAAA letter 
quoting Mr. Williams said. “If the 
publisher is given optional dates he is 
better able to maintain a proper pro- 
portion of reading matter, and to give 
better treatment to advertising as to 
position. Also, it may help» lessen 
correspondence, or avoid missing in- 
sertion, in case plates or mats are de- 
layed in transit.” 

The AAAA letter pointed out that 
insertions are still being missed be- 
cause mats and plates are frequently 
delayed, a Southern paper reports. It 
continues: 

“Also, in some cases, late arrival of 
material is resulting in poorer posi- 
tion. The publisher mentions a case 
in which optional insertion dates— 
Monday through Friday—were given, 
but plates did not arrive until the 
Friday deadline. Good position treat- 
ment was impossible. In other cases 
plates have not arrived in time for 
insertion, and the advertising has not 
run. 

“In these instances publishers not 
only lose revenue, but also incur ad- 
ditional expense in holding space 
open, only to fill it at the last mo- 
ment with non-essential news.’ 

Quoting again from Mr. Williams 
appeal, the AAAA letter stated: 

“It is our hope that, with the co- 
operation of agencies and advertisers 
on optional dates, and through econ- 
omies, newspapers generally will be 
able to avoid ‘rationing’ of advertis- 
ing, at least for some time.” 


HOUSE ORGAN AD _ 


An unusual house organ is now 
being published in Portland, Me., 
where the South Portland Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation, an affiliate” of the 
Todd Shipyards Corporation, is using 
a page of the Portland Evening Ex- 
press and one in the Portland Morning 
Press Herald, to give the news of the 
yard and the workers. The publication 
has appeared weekly since Feb. 2.. The 
page, paid for at regular advertising 
rates, is made up of items and pictures 
of activities within the two divisions of 
the yard and the employes. 





Among Advertising Folk 


GRANVILLE E. TOOGOOD has been 

named vice-president and assistant 
to the president of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia. He has been with N. W. 
Ayer & Son since 1925. 

SHeparp SprnK has been named as- 
sistant advertising director of Time 
Inc. His place as advertising man- 
ager of Time magazine is being filled 
by Harry Puiturrs. Mr. Spink, on the 
sales force of Time since 1933, started 
in the Cleveland office, later managed 
the Detroit branch and in March 1941 
was appointed advertising manager for 
the magazine. Mr. Phillips started as 
a salesman for Time in New York 
seven years ago. Soon after the be- 
ginning of Life, he was made Phila- 
delphia manager, returning to New 
York and Time in 1941 as assistant 
advertising manager. 

Russet, R. CLEVENGER, a vice-pres- 
ident ef Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
Inc., who has been on a year’s leave 
of absence in Washington during 
which he first served the United States 
Treasury as a Consultant and later 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion as Director of Information, has 
joined the public relations department 
of N. W. Ayer & Son., Inc. in New 
York. 

Donatp B. ForEsMAN, account exec- 
utive with Sheldon, Morse, Hutchins 
and Easton, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing and publicity agents, was elected 
vice-president of that organization at 
a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors. 

Howarp H. Bens, for the last six 
years connected with the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, has joined Leo Bur- 
nett Company, Inc., Chicago, as an 
account executive. 

Joun B. Berwinc, director of printed 
media at Russell M. Seeds Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, has three 
sons now in the U. S. armed forces. 

Rosert L. Mitter, formerly of Hous- 
ton, Texas, has recently opened an 
advertising agency in Lima, Peru. 
Formerly he was with the corps of 
engineers of the United States Army 
in the Canal Zone spending two years. 
His experience in the advertising and 
merchandising field covers a period 
of 10 years during which he was asso- 
ciated with Arnold Constable & Com- 
pany, New York, as assistant adver- 
tising manager; as advertising director 
of Paint Manufacturing Industries in 
Texas, as public relations counsel for 
the South American Gulf Oil Com- 
pany in South America. 


Tuomas D. Gissons has joined the 
staff of Beaumont and Hohman, Inc., 
Chicago. Mr. Gibbons has been as- 
sistant secretary and publicity direc- 
tor of the National Restaurant Asso- 
ciation for the past 14 years. 

Howarp WiuiaMs, Erwin Wasey, 
San Francisco, has been elected chair- 
man of the board of governors of the 
Northern California chapter of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, to serve for the ensuing year. 
Other officers elected to the board are 
Ray Ranpatt of Buchanan & Co., Inc., 





vice-chairman, and W. H. Wipe, the 
McCarty Company, secretary-trea- 
surer. 

PresTON PHILHOWER, staff artist with 
J. Walter Thompson, San Francisco, 
has joined the Army Air Forces and is 
stationed at Santa Ana, Cal. 

Rocer Jostyn, for several years di- 
rector of art and copy for Wendell P. 
Colton Company, advertising agency, 
was elected vice-president of the 
agency this week at a meeting of the 
board. Mr. Joslyn will continue as 
active head of the creative depart- 
ments. He has been with Colton since 
1932 and was previously with J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company. 





Campaigns and Accounts 





THE Sranparp O11. Company of New 

Jersey is releasing the large size ad- 
vertisement “Unafraid” throughout its 
territory this week. It was prepared 
by McCann-Erickson, and _ follows 
publication of the advertisement 
“Good Soldier” which aroused favor- 
able comment from editors, soldiers, 
housewives and mothers of service 
men. 

If 10 million motorists follow the 
suggestion in the current 1,500 and 
1,050-line advertisement of the Onto 
Om Company, now appearing in 37 
mid-west newspapers, it will account 
for the sale of over a billion dollars 
worth of War Bonds. The fact that a 
motorist with an “A” book can buy 
“474 gallons” of War Bonds with his 
savings in gasoline is the theme of the 
advertisement. The copy points out 
that with driving cut from 10,000 miles 
per year to 3,000, every “A”-book 
motorist is saving more than enough 
annually to purchase a $100 War Bond; 
an extra one, in addition to those 
bought regularly with 10% of his pay- 
check. Stockton, West, Burkhart, Inc. 
is the agency. 

E. Freperics, Inc., manufacturers of 
Permanent Waving Machines and Sup- 
plies, is launching a spring campaign 
on Tru-Curl Process. Two-column 
copy will appear beginning April 4 in 
leading newspapers in all cities of 
100,000 population and over from coast 
to coast. A supplementary national 
magazine campaign in full color is 
also scheduled. H. W. Fairfax Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., New York, has the 
account. 


PENNSYLVANIA CENTRAL AIRLINES, 
through the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, will release a campaign based on 
the theme, “Skyway to the Victory 
Cities.” 

A seasonal increase in newspaper 
advertising and resumption of its “Age 
of Flight” series in national magazines 
feature the spring phase of Unrrep 
Air Lines’ national advertising pro- 
gram, it was announced this week by 
R. E. Johnson, director of advertising 
and publicity. Increased newspaper 
schedules over a year ago are being 
carried by United Air Lines with new 
types of name and destination copy. 
N. W. Ayer & Sons, Inc., Chicago, 
places the account. 

A newspaper campaign on Stag Beer, 
a product of GriesEepIEcK-WeESTERN 





EQUIPMENT FIRMS TO EXHIBIT WAR PRODUCTS 
DELEGATES to the American Newspaper Publishers Association and Asso- 

ciated Press annual conventions will be guests April 20 of 14 manufacturers 
of printing and allied equipment whose facilities are now devoted to war work 
in an exhibition of war armament in cooperation with the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the Army. The exhibition, scheduled for the evening, will be held in 
the Chrysler Building, and is a feature of Graphic Arts Arsenal Week, April 
19-24. A meeting will be held also at the Hotel Commodore. 




























Brewery, Belleville, Ill., is being rm. H 
leased through Maxon, Inc., Detri 
Coritracts are going out to an ey. 
tensive list of newspapers on KEting 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich., fy 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flaky 
through J. Walter Thompson Com. 
pany, Chicago. 
Schwimmer & Scott, Chicago ageney 
has been named to place the advertis.|) THE 
ing for B. S. PearsaAtn Burrer Coy.) duct 
PANY, Elgin, Ill. relatic 
Additional orders are being issu} throug 
to newspapers on LILEE Propucts Coy. } ment. 
pany, Chicago, (Gray Hair vitamin} Rober 
product) by Paul Grant, Advertising | Army 
Inc., Chicago agency. under 
Borc-WaARNER CORPORATION has y. meetir 
lected J. Walter Thompson Compan leader 
as its advertising counsel for th Amer! 
central office of the corporation locate its . 
at Chicago. . eo 
Roma Wine Co., Fresno, Cal., is re. os re 
leasing radio page advertising featur. solve | 
ing its new radio show in 230 news. a part 
papers in 135 markets through Me-} vices ] 
Cann-Erickson Agency, San Franciscy, ings 0: 
Sidney Garfinkel Agency, San Fran. } Patter: 
cisco, announces its appointment t} ters of 
handle advertising for the Kuerny-| The 
Hatt Co., Minneapolis. Kuehn-Hal} held " 
are marketers of Brite-Ize, Cleanser} the Sy} 
a powder form general utility} during 
cleaner. plants 
Josuua Henpy Iron Works, Sunny-} Penns’ 
vale, Cal., announces the appointment | border 
of West Marquis, Inc., to handle its} “The 
national advertising program. The} ‘ustry 
firm also announces the appointment mark 
of Joseph F. Donovan as public rela- | #@™ | 
tions director of the company to suc- } aM 
ceed William E. Becker, who is now by Ma 
with the U. S, Navy. in cha 
Featuring a new double Vitamin B ight 
enrichment in  Freihofer’s Perfect a 
Bread, an aggressive newspaper cam- p oe 
paign has been launched by the Fret- pony 
HOFER BaKinG Company and the Wm. p or 
Freihofer Baking Company, Phila- Chica 
delphia, throughout territories served Th : 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- - 
ware, and Maryland. Comparisons 
are made with the Vitamin B_ con- 
tent in rationed or scarce foods such 
as meat, canned goods, etc. The ac- 
count is handled by the Richard A 
Foley Advertising Agency, Inc., of 
Philadelphia. 
Procress LumMBer Company, Redwood 
City, Cal., has appointed Gerth-Pacificf ; 
Advertising Agency, San Francisco, 
to handle its advertising on “Merner- 


Built” prefabricated green houses and 
back yard poultry equipment. 


- 

TIMES ADDS 20 LINES 

Effective March 22, the Chicago 
Times dropped its folio line at the top 
of the page and began printing it in 
a vertical column at the left hand mar- 
gin. This arrangement will permit the 
Times to utilize an additional 20 line 
of white space per page for printing 
purposes. The announcement to ad- 
vertisers stated there would be no in- 
crease in advertising rates. “This mor 
efficient use of white paper will resul 
in a substantial saving of newsprin 
and prevent, for the time being, the 
necessity of curtailing advertisers’ and. 
editorial space by reducing colum# 
width,” stated Leo J. Abrams, Time 
advertising manager. The printi 
depth of the Times tabloid page i 
changed from 159/16 inches to 15% 
inches, or from a column depth of 21 
lines to 218 lines. The width of the 
printed page will remain the sam 
10'2 inches, and there will be n¢ 
change in the column width of 121 
ems. 
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FOR MARCH 27, 


By ROBERT U. BROWN 


THE War Department today is con- 

ducting one of the biggest public 
relations jobs in history—and not 
through its Public Relations Depart- 
ment. The Under Secretary of War, 
Robert P. Patterson, through the 
Army’s Industrial Services Division 
under Col. A. Robert Ginsberg, is 
meeting with the nation’s industrial 
leaders to bring the war home to 
American industry and make it realize 
its stake in the war, and also to help 
the Under Secretary to get a picture 
of the manufacturers’ problems—the 
net result being a mutual effort to 
solve them. Newspapers have played 
a part in helping the Industrial Ser- 
vices Division organize regional meet- 
ings of industrialists before which Mr. 
Patterson appears and discusses mat- 
ters of mutual interest. 

The fourth of these large meetings 
held Tuesday evening, March 23 at 
the Syracuse Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y., 
during which 1,000 executives of war 
plants from Buffalo to Albany and the 
Pennsylvania line to the Canadian 
border, heard Mr. Patterson speak on 
“The Army Reports to Upstate In- 
dustry.” This marked the half way 
mark of the first phase of the pro- 
gram mapped out by Col. Ginsberg’s 
organization and worked out in detail 
by Major Keith Morgan and his staff 
in charge of the Management Branch. 
ight meetings of similar proportions 
were planned for the eight key indus- 
trial sections of the country. It is 
planned that the Under Secretary will 
speak to all these groups as he has 


‘LT done to the first four in New York, 


Chicago, Pittsburgh and Syracuse. 
The next is scheduled for Atlanta. 
Patterson Explains Goal 

The second phase of the program 
involves organizing 156 meetings of a 
similar nature but on a miniature 
sale at which industrialists will meet 
Army men and learn how their prod- 
uct is being used. 

The third phase is a still further 
refinement into smaller groups where- 
in trade association executives in 





groups of ten are taken on brief visits 


;) to Army camps to witness equipment 


and men in action. 

It is the Army’s opinion that the 
principal problems of construction and 
production have been ironed out and 
that these industrialists have done an 
unbelievable job of getting the mate- 
tial out. The Army now wishes to 
let these men know that they have 


“done a swell job, make them feel they 


are a part of the team and show them 


ine how their material works under actual 
conditions. 


In his talk this week, Mr. Patterson 


im explained “we know that our weapons 
ware better than the weapons of the 


Nazis and the Japanese. We know, 
too, that our industrial system can 


@produce the materials of war in quan- 
Jtity, that we can outproduce the Axis 


powers combined. We are already 


“Moing that, and our production has 


by no means hit its stride.” 
He added that much now will de- 
Pend on our ability to ship men and 


Bnunitions overseas, a vital problem. 





In addition Mr. Patterson discussed 
he manpower situation and stated 
we must see to it that no blanket 
emption from military service is 


1943 


Army Bringing the War 
Home to Industrialists 


War Department and Industrial Services Branch 
Conducting Program to Acknowledge Produc- 
tion Job, Bring Army-Industry Understanding 


given to any entire group, an exemp- 
tion demoralizing to those that get it 
as well as to the rest of the nation, 
an exemption that no other nation at 
war would even consider. Every de- 
ferment should be weighed according 
to the value to the war effort of the 
work done by the particular person. 

“In production we must see to it 
that the need of the fighting men for 
the equipment with which to fight 
comes ahead of every other need. 

“This is truly a total war. We have 
no choice about it. Our enemies are 
waging a total war. They are tough 
and battle-hardened. Their countries 
are geared to making war. They are 
clever and ruthless. They are under 
the control of domineering, brutal 
leaders to whom human life and 
human suffering count for nothing. 
They have driven conquered nations 
of wretched slaves into their produc- 
tion lines. Enslaved women and chil- 
dren and old men tramp the treadmill 
of their total war, and their young men 
are in their fighting forces, without 
exception. 


“We did not want total war or any 
kind of war. We had no choice about 
getting into this war. We have no 
more choice as to the kind of war we 
must wage. 


“To defeat the enemy, we must sup- 
port our fighting forces and our allies 
fully—give them wholehearted, un- 
selfish, complete support. Our fight- 
ing forces are our own flesh and blood. 
Our allies are fighting with us. We 
will not fail them.” 

* 


No Directive Likely 
On Essential Bosses 


Deferment of key administrative 
employes in newspaper publishing not 
already designated as “essential” can- 
not be recommended in a directive 
to local selective service boards until 
specific newspaper administrative jobs 
are so certified, Lieut. Col. Geoffrey J. 
O’Flynn, of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, recently wrote William N. 
Hardy, manager of the Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Mr. Hardy, in a letter to Director 
Paul McNutt, said the WMC should 
have included in Occupational Bulle- 
tin No. 27 circulation department su- 
pervisors, advertising directors, city 
editors, sports editors and subheads of 
editorial departments, business man- 
agers, general managers, etc., as neces- 
sary men. Answering for the director, 
Col. O’Flynn wrote: 

“The responsibility for determining 
and certifying what activities are 
essential to the prosecution of the war 
effort or the support of the war 
effort has been vested in the War 
Manpower Commission, which has not 
certified the occupations listed by you 
as necessary men engaged in critical 
occupations within an essential activ- 
ity. Until such time as a qualified 
government agency certifies to the 
necessity of retaining administrative 
employes of the newspaper publishing 
business within that industry, it will 
not be possible for this headquarters 
to issue any general statement or 
directive as to the critical nature of 
their occupation. 

“The mere fact that these occupa- 


tions have not been certified by a gov- 
ernment agency does not prohibit such 
persons from receiving consideration 
by a local board. These occupations 
in your activity are not excluded from 
consideration if they are shown to 
be of a critical nature, and that a 
shortage of qualified persons exists in 
such occupations. 

“Selective Service regulations and 
directives to local boards furnish 
ample authority for occupational de- 
ferment of registrants shown to the 
satisfaction of the local board to be 
‘necessary to the maintenance of na- 
tional health, safety and interest.’ 

“It is the feeling of this headquarters 
that the problem confronting your 
association is evidently one of re- 
placement. Over a period of time you 
should be able to secure suitable per- 
sonnel to replace the available young 
men, which, out of necessity, the 
armed forces and essential war activi- 
ties cannot continue to share much 
longer with you.” 


Jack Malloy, 
Hearst Assistant 
Dies in Chicago 


Executive Editor of the 


 Herald-American Succumbs 
To Heart Attack 
John Anthony (“Jack”) Malloy, 


47, energetic editorial assistant to Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst and executive 
editor of the 
Chicago Herald- 
American, died 
early on March 
19 of a heart at- 
tack suffered 
while dining 
with friends in a 
Chicago cafe. 

Mr. Malloy had 
been afflicted 
with heart 
trouble for sev- 
eral years and on 
two occasions 
had_ survived 
grave crises. On Thursday, March 
18, he left his office after a busy day 
of conferences with his editors, ad- 
mitting he felt ill. He was vitally 
interested in the Herald-American’s 
series of exclusive stories leading up 
to the federal grand jury indictments 
of the rackets syndicate. “I'll return 
at 7 o'clock and go over tomorrow’s 
story,” he told his associates. 

Instead he was compelled to con- 
sult his physician and was ordered 
to remain in his hotel suite. During 
the evening, he kept in touch with 
news developments, through hourly 
telephone calls to the Herald-Ameri- 
can. Later he joined friends for a 
midnight supper and was stricken at 
the table. He did not regain con- 
sciousness and died in an ambulance 
enroute to the hospital. 

Was Cub Reporter 

Jack Malloy was born in Chicago 
and rose from cub reporter to national 
prominence as a hard-hitting manag- 
ing editor with a special flair for 
editorial promotions which attracted 
wide attention. Basically, however, he 
was a newspaperman to the core 
and clung to the idea that local news 
is the most important ingredient that 
goes into a modern newspaper, large 
or small. 

In 1915, the late Negley D. Cochrane, 
publisher of the Toledo News-Bee, 
started the Chicago Day-Book, Amer- 
ica’s first adless tabloid. Young Mal- 
loy, then 19, became its city editor. 
The paper lasted about two years and 
Mr. Malloy then joined the Chicago 
Daily News as a reporter. Two years 














John A. Malloy 
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later he went to the old Chicago 
Herald-Examiner, with his contempo- 
raries consisting of such scintillating 
newsmen as Ben Hecht and Charles 
MacArthur, whose exploits were later 
featured in the play, “The Front 
Page.” Malloy worked under the 
direction of the late Frank Carson 
and Walter Howey, famed Hearst edi- 
tor. Jack succeeded MacArthur on 
the rewrite battery when the latter 
quit newspaper work to become a 
playwright and scenario writer. 

Malloy seemed to thrive on the fast 
tempo of that fabulous period in 
Chicago journalism during which 
time so-called “muscle journalism” 
came to the fore under the general- 
ship of Frank Carson, ably assisted 
by Walter Howey. Malloy covered 
the Leopold-Loeb trial and the famous 
“Black Sox” scandal, along with nu- 
merous gangland wars in the ’20’s. 
He became city editor of the Herald- 
Examiner in 1929, and later went to 
the New York American, 

in Boston 8 Years 

Later he was temporarily sent to 
“sit in” as city editor of the Boston 
American. He stayed 8% years, be- 
coming managing editor of the Amer- 
ican and Sunday Advertiser. He 
turned the American into a tabloid 
and merged its operations with the 
Boston Record as daily tabloids and 
the standard-size Sunday Advertiser, 
serving as editor of all three. 

After a brief period with the Hearst 
general management, he was ap- 
pointed managing editor of the Chi- 
cago Evening American in May, 1939, 
becoming managing editor and later 
executive ec'tor of the Herald-Amer- 
ican, following the merger with the 
Hearst Chicago morning paper. Dur- 
ing this period he also became edi- 
torial assistant to Mr. Hearst. 

Some of Chicago’s biggest patriotic 
rallies were staged under the direc- 
tion of Jack Malloy. 

Mr. Malloy’s most recent national 

promotion was the Hearst newspaper 
contest to select “Miss Victory, the 
Typical American Girl War Worker.” 
Only this month he scored another 
beat when he was on hand to greet 
Barney Ross, former boxing champion, 
now a Marine, who recently returned 
from Guadalcanal. Malloy arranged 
with Ross at the Marine Hospital in 
San Diego for a series of exclusive 
articles telling of his experiences on 
Guadalcanal. The series was syndi- 
cated through King Features Syndi- 
cate. 
He was in the midst of another out- 
standing series of news stories, cover- 
ing the current federal grand jury 
probe of racketeers in labor unions, 
which resulted in indictments the day 
of Malloy’s death, followed by the 
sensational story of the suicide of 
Frank (The Enforcer) Nitti in Chi- 
cago. The Herald-American’s series 
was a swan-song typical of Jack 
Malloy, a newspaperman’s man. 

From high officials in government 
and leaders in the newspaper world, 
messages of condolence and tribute 
came in, commenting on Mr. Malloy’s 
untimely death. Leading those in 
praise of Mr. Malloy was Mr. Hearst, 
“The Chief” to Jack Malloy and all 
other members of the Hearst news- 
papers. Mr. Hearst stated: 

“Jack Malloy was a_ wonderful 
newspaper man. 

“Our institution has suffered an 
irretrievable loss in his death. 

“He was also a true and loyal friend. 

“I shall miss his fine friendship 
more than I can tell. 

“He will be mourned by many who 
enjoyed the products of his genius, 
and still more mourned by those who 
knew him personally as a friend. 

“His associates will try to carry on 
his good work, and make that work 
a monument to his memory.” . 
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Rebuilt Furniture 


By FRANK E. FEHLMAN 


(Number 23 in a series) 
ACCORDING to the Department of 

Commerce, furniture stores and 
other home furnishing stores in the 
United States did $1,813,245,000 worth 
of business in 1929. Figures for 1939, 
covering the same two classifications, 
amounted to $1,199,884,000. 1942 sales 
almost reached the highs of 1929. 

With just about half of all of our 
wage earners now earning over $2,000 
per annum (the largest group in this 
country ever to achieve this all-time 
high in earnings) shut off from buy- 
ing dozens of rationed or frozen items 
that are needed in their homes, and 
practically every furniture manufac- 
turer in the country now “all out” or 
partly confined to the production of 
war materials, a shortage of furniture 
items is piling up that compels furni- 
ture stores to enter a field that most 
of them have always frowned on— 
second-hand furniture, more politely 
called “rebuilt furniture.” 

9% of Retail 

During normal years, furniture 
stores usually account for about 9% 
of all retail advertising. It is one of 
the really large classifications that, in 
most instances, is easily handled by 
the advertising department; and it is 
one that piles up linage figures. Ne 
one would have the temerity to sug- 
gest that “rebuilt furniture” cam- 
paigns could replace the new furni- 
ture advertising that has been grow- 
ing for the past 20 years, but there 
are tens of thousands of lines of this 
business “just around the corner” for 
the aggressive advertising manager 
who immediately starts to build a 
program for all of the furniture stores 
in his market, who are financially set 
up to weather the war years. 

Down near the Washington Square 
section of New York may be found 
several auction rooms. Day in and 
day out, dealers, curio hunters, and 
wise consumers sit hour after hour 
listening to the chant of the auctioneer. 
Through these auction rooms each 
year pass millions of dollars worth of 
the finest rugs, furniture, pictures, 
bric-a-brac, silverware, and thousands 
of unclassified articles. 

Some of the offerings represent the 
life-time collections of a family. Others 
are put on the block because the 
family has run out of funds or death 
has taken the last member of a 
family, so the trustees of the estate or 
the bank, ship the entire contents of 
a home, office or building to the 
auctioneer and tell him to convert 
everything into cash. 

Break Down Antipathy 

On the lower east side, and over on 
Tenth Avenue in New York, may be 
found second-hand stores with many 
items that are found in the auction 
rooms. The average dealer and con- 
sumer thinks nothing of bidding for 
an item offered in a licensed auction 
room; yet they would never consider 
buying merchandise from a second- 
hand dealer. Most consumers, rebel 
at the idea of buying anything second- 
hand. Well, if they are in need of 
home furnishings and they have the 
ready cash, we make the prediction 
that before this war is over, they will 
forget all their inhibitions about buy- 
ing second-hand furniture. If they 
don’t, they will have to get along with 
heir present equipment. 

: We love explored briefly the “psy- 
chology” of the auction buyer and the 
second-hand buyer, because any copy 
that is run over the name of a furni- 


ture store featuring rebuilt furniture, 
must be prepared so as to break down 
the natural antipathy of consumers to 
“second-hand furniture.’ Women, 
especially, dislike the idea of having 
to explain to their neighbors and 
friends that they have just bought a 
second-hand sofa, chair, bed or piano. 

Here is the copy that was used re- 
cently in a paper with over a million 
circulation: “Exceptional is the word 
for So & So Used Furniture. Beauti- 
fully reconditioned—backed by 47 
years’ reputation for reliability—pieces 
for every room in your home at low 
prices. Big trade-in allowance. Here’s 
how low our prices are—$2.00 for a 
bed—isn’t that real value?” 

Two Angles to Campaign 

Then follows a list of things in stock, 
ready for sale: “Here are some of the 
473 items:—Bedroom suites, bed out- 
fits, chest, club chair, davenport suite, 
living room suite, dresser, end table, 
kitchen set, dining room suite, mat- 
tresses, mirrors, odd bed, radio, rug, 


studio couch, 2-in-1 table. Liberal 
credit.” 

There it is—Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
sumer—take it or leave it. Forget 


your pride; think up something new 
to tell your neighbors and save your- 
self about half what you might pay 
for brand new, shiny furniture. 

One of the things that must be 
pointed out to your prospective “re- 
built” advertiser, is that he cannot 
hope to build up a representative stock 
of used furniture by just wishing for 
someone to come to his store and ask 
him to buy articles that the owner 
wishes to sell. A continuous classified 
or display ad must be run, urging the 
readers of your paper to get in touch 
with the advertiser, so that he can 
appraise their offerings, and make a 
firm cash offer. 

One of our friends has made a small 
fortune in this line of business. He 
has been buying used furniture for 
over 30 years. His method of buying 
is worth passing on to your prospect. 
His first cash offer for a bed, chair or 
any other article is so low, that the 
owner of the article becomes indig- 
nant, and nine times out of ten, starts 
to make a long speech about how 
much the item cost new, how care- 
fully it has been taken care of, and 
how she would rather give it to the 
Salvation Army than to sell it for 
the quoted price. 

Three Themes 

The buyer then makes a slightly 
higher offer. He then asks to see other 
articles that might be sold. Finally, 
he makes a lump sum offer, and pulls 
out his roll of cash, ready to pay for 
everything on which he has made a 
quotation. It takes a “heart of stone” 
to successfully buy used furniture. 

So, when you present your cam- 
paign, be sure to have with you some 
classified ads or display ads that will 
produce inquiries from families who 
have decided to sell their old furni- 
ture items. 

The second angle has to do with 
the copy that is to be written to 
break down the antipathy most people 
have to buying anything that has been 
used by someone else. As we see it, 
three themes must be used: First, the 
War, second, Rebuilt furniture is eco- 
nomical; third, Come in often—our 
stocks are constantly changing. 

First—War Copy: The furniture 
store you solicit can supply you with 
the new furniture score card every 
month, possibly every week. Bulletins 
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TYPEWRITER BATTER 


This “city room," complete with typewriters 
and pay telephones in front of every re- 
porter, was set up at Fort Monmouth,N . J., 
recently for 25 newspaper and wire service 
writers invited there by Under-Secretary 
of War Robert Patterson to look over the 
Eastern Signal Corps Training Center. The 
Signal Corps set up this office and even 
provided uniformed copy boys. 





from their national or state association 
are being received every day or so. 
Rationing rules, priorities, shortages, 
and all of the other national news 
about new furniture are in their 
office. From this material you can 
prepare short, concise, accurate state- 
ments that will help the readers of 
your paper to understand that there 
just isn’t any more of this or that. 
Teli consumers in this copy that a 
war is going on—that all must sacri- 
fice pride, convenience, and the thrill 
of new things. 

Americans have done a little grum- 
bling the past year, but, by and large, 
we believe that most consumers will 
follow any order or new ruling about 
consumer goods, if they know the 
facts and are given the truth about 
things as they are. 

Second—Economy Idea: New furni- 
ture carries a fair mark-up. We have 
been told that it runs from 35% to 
50%. Used furniture, if bought right, 
can carry the same mark-up and still 
be sold at really bargain prices. Occa- 
sionally a store owner will put too 
great a mark-up on his rebuilt things, 
but these stores are the exception. 

Even though Americans are now 
enjoying the greatest individual in- 
comes in our history, the average buy- 
ers of furniture are still bargain hunt- 
ers. They are not going to buy in five 
minutes an article that has been used 
by someone else. They are going to 
check and double-check construction, 
finish and general appearance. 

Third—Come in Often: In all of the 
copy run for this type of store, there 
should be a continuous reference to 
this idea: “Come in often. If we 
don’t have what you want today, we 
will probably have it tomorrow or 
next week. Our stocks are changing 
constantly.” 

The first advertiser you sell in this 
classification will “plow the ground” 
for the sale of the second, third or 
tenth store. Americans are going to 
buy a lot of things this year, in spite 
of the restrictions that are being daily 
placed on item after item. They have 
the money—they will have more as the 
months pass. A lot of this business 
will be done on a cash basis, which 
enables the store to speed up their 
average turn-over of money and mer- 
chandise. This campaign is live, 
urgent, and one that any salesman can 
sell. It’s good for a long time—as 
long as the war lasts. 


as 
GOES SEMI-WEEKLY 
The Plattsmouth (Neb.) Journal, 
evening daily, is now published semi- 
weekly. 





Humanize Life 
Insurance Copy, 
Round Table Told| 


Several Speakers at N. Y. 
Conference Declare Ads | 
Need More Human Terms 


The need for humanized advertisin,| 
in the life insurance copy was emph;.| 
sized by several speakers at the Eas. 4 
ern Round Table of the Life Insurany | 
Advertisers at the Hotel Pennsy). 
vania, New York, March 18-19. 

“Insurance needs a school of tran. 
lators who would put every insurany 
message into language that everyon | 
would understand,” said Carmel Snoy | 
editor of Harper’s Bazaar, who pre. 
posed greater efforts directed towar 
job-holding women as policyholden } 
“Every copywriter should try writing 
at least one advertisement directed t; | 
a child of ten—it might be the great. 
est insurance advertisement ever writ. | 
ten.” In urging .an optimistic an 
human note in all copy directed { 
women she said the point should hk 
stressed that “it’s just as important t 
insure against living too long as dyin; 
too soon.” 

Insurance Not "Translated" 
Evelyn Shuler, director of public 
information, Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., who for 20 years was with 
the Philadelphia Evening Ledger as 3 
reporter, emphasized that never once 
during her lively newspaper career 
had she covered an insurance story, 
“This is significant,’ she said. “I 
means that insurance news, as such, 
has been confined closely—perhaps too 
closely—to the business and financial 
sections of the newspapers. 

“The insurance business is one of 
the largest in America but it has not 
yet been successfully translated to the 
editors or the public in human terms. 
Editors are people and they’re more 
interested in the antics of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Q. Public than they are in 
assets of $34,750,000,000.” 

_ Miss Shuler pointed out that there 
is not one single word with a pro- 
fessional flavor to describe life insur- 
ance representatives, salesmen or 
agents. Declaring there is “a crying 
need” for such a word, she said: “If 
you intend to stick to the term ‘under- 
writer,’ then an immediate campaign 
should be put on to educate the pub- 
lic to the full meaning of the word.” 
She added that the time has come for 
the insurance profession “to limber up 
and _unbend in its attitude toward 
publicity, and stop this rheumatic re- 
sistance to the new and novel.” 

James A. Fulton, president, Home 
Life Insurance Co., New York, said: 
“If life insurance is going to meet its 
new (war) responsibilities and play its 
full part in the maintenance of our 
system of private enterprise, we are 
going to have to proceed with imag- 
imation, courage and a_ willingness, 
after careful experimentation, to adopt 
new methods.” 

Holgar Johnson, president, Institute 
of Life Insurance, who discussed the 
message of the Institute’s health cru- 
sade, and Dr. George Gallup, director 
of the Gallup Polls, also spoke. 

s 


ELECTED TO AFA 


The Advertising Federation of 
America announces that the following 
have been elected to membership: the 
Beloit (Wis.) Daily News; Burns- 
Smith Company, Inc., Chicago; Balti- 
more (Md.) Broadcasting Corporation; 
the Marion (0.) Broadcasting Com- 
pany; Haverhill (Mass.) Evening Ga- 
zette, and the Paris (Tex.) News. 
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In Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


We'll just pass up the one dissenting vote in the picture above without com- 
ment and observe instead (casually, of course) that 4 out of 5 families in the 
city of homes read The Evening Bulletin. And observe further that it is this 
concentration of coverage that gives extra power to The Bulletin’s circulation* 
of over 600,000. *Largest evening newspaper in Americas 
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Photog Flew Buna 
Shots Back with 


105° Temperature 


Strock of “Life” Feared 
Hospitalization Would 
Delay Delivery of Photos 
By DON TAYLOR 


George Strock of Life, only Ameri- 
can photographer to cover the six 
weeks of intense fighting that culmi- 
nated in the capture of Buna, is at 
his home in Los Angeles recuperating 
from an attack of malaria contracted 
while on duty. The former Los 
Angeles Times cameraman _ photo- 
graphed the Allied campaign in New 
Guinea from the latter part of 1942 
until his return in February. 

Because of the long incubation 
period characteristic of malaria, he 
does not know when he contracted the 
disease, but it appears probable that 
he was already infected when he cov- 
ered the attack on Buna. For although 
he maintains he felt “well” during 
that hectic hour of battle which pre- 
ceded capture of the village, he fell 









Markets, communities, sales 
areas, people—all these re- 
quire the “spark-plug” of 
news ... of pats-on-the- 
back for community achieve- 
ments ... of morale-buck- 
up in behalf of farms and 
industries. Such “spark- 
plugs” put zip into business, 
and touch-off national ad- 
vertising campaign. 

The Johnstown Tribune and 
The Johnstown Democrat 
take pride in thus serving 
as live-wire “spark-plugs” 
to a very unusual market. 


when the purse is open. 


This “spark-plug” animates a Metro- 
politan District 151,781 go-getters with 
plenty on the buying-side. 
constructively, in an awareness of buy- 
ing, in a sector that turns to Johnstown 


These papers are “door-step” spark-plugs . . 
They have won the right to service by their power-generating influence. 


into deep, exhausted sleep immediately 
after—an early symptom of the 
malady. 

After sleeping a few hours on the 
field of battle, he made his way back 
to a collecting hospital, and a bed. 
It was there that U.P. Correspondent 
Frank Hewlett found him, sound 
alseep, giving Hewlett the cue for 
his reference to Strock “who kept his 
camera clicking throughout despite 
malaria... .” 

Strock says it’s a dramatic picture— 
but overdrawn. 

However, in Australia the following 
week he began to experience malarial 
sweats and chills. Strock wanted very 
much to bring his precious pictures 
back to America in person and knew 
that if an Army physician diagnosed 
his condition as malaria, he weuld be 
hospitalized immediately. So he 
steered clear of doctors and treated 
himself with quinine. Meanwhile he 
applied for and received permis- 
sion from the picture pool to return 
home. 

With a temperature of 105 degrees 
he boarded the plane for the United 
States and, his quinine being 
exhausted, had no relief until his 
arrival. After several weeks of treat- 
ment he is still weak and anemic, 


“SPARK-PLUG" POWER— AND GREATER JOHNSTOWN 


Here’s a “spark-plug” map . . . with the 
sparkle of buying power. That central 
core which is Johnstown . . . that outer 
ripple of area which is Metropolitan 
Johnstown . . 
and finally the ABC Trading Area with 
an aggregate population of 345,869. 


It assists, 


. every day in the week. 
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but believes the malaria is under con- 
trol. 

During the capture of Buna, Strock 
was with the most forward Allied 
units, as his remarkable pictorial 
record in Life attests. Mortar gre- 
nades exploded as close as fifteen 
feet and a piece of his equipment was 
nicked by shrapnel, but neither he 
nor Hewlett was so much as scratched. 

His equipment during the battle 
consisted of a Rolliflex camera carried 
around his neck in a_high-slung 
“ever ready” case, and a standard 
Rollifiex carrying case suspended from 
his neck but lower down and con- 
taining film, filterlight meter and 
miscellaneous — In a pocket 
were pencil and paper. He also car- 
ried canteen, first aid kit, chlorine, 
sulfa powder and tablets. 

Strock says there have been many 
casualties among newspapermen in 
the New Guinea and North Australia 
areas, principally caused by malaria, 
wounds and chigger bites. He says 
that anemia is common, brought on 
by lack of rest; and that almost all 
are subject to attacks of “nerves” as 
the result of conditions of unrelieved 
tension under which they live. 

He expects to return to New York 
in the near future. 


. then Greater Johnstown, 
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City Zone Population 106,828 
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Editors Can Depend on 


For Features They Can 


Just a few of the timely stories 


or 





Promote and Play! 


series already released 


coming up: 


By such top-ranking NEA writ 
ers as S. Burton Heath, James 


Thrasher, Tom Wol}. Marcel 
Wallenstein, Peter Edson, Frank 
Prist, Paul Harrison, Rosette 
Hargrove. 


Ten Years of Roose- 
velt 


American Soldier, 
1943 Model 


The Black Market 
Your Victory Garden 


The Story of Inside 
Portugal 


Wartime Care of 
Children 


How Britain Solved 
Her Manpower 
Problem 


American Bombers 
Over Europe 


Poultry Raising 


Henry Ford as He 
Nears 80 


Flying Expressmen 
of the Jungle 
Rabbit Raising 


Puerto Rico's Little 
New Deal 


Home Canning and 
Preserving 


You Wouldn't Know 
Florida 


The Wartime Life of 
Britain’s Queen 


or 








NEA Service, Inc. 


New York 


San Francisco 


Cleveland 
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* OUTSTANDING ADVERTISING SUCCESSES x 


by the Bureau of Advertising—American Newspaper Publishers Association 


Reported in the 1942 ‘Blue Book” 







1943 





car will cell 


pene’ ad “ 
Postiee oar ox y drove 2 OEP ish or epelivered aot 
choice aco preeee ying Body By u accesories on 
oer ins seunniog cat ceed car ill ment wort * 
erat weet ee owest fe woo oa be one $23 


The major share—about 70%,—of Pontiac’s 
1941 total advertising expenditure, placed by 
MacManus, John & Adams, Inc., went into 
newspaper space. In the New York area, 
The Sun was one of the papers employed by 
Pontiac for its powerful drive into the mass 
or “all three” market. 


RESULT: The number of Pontiacs bought by 
“all three” car owners during 1941 was 52% 
greater than for the previous year. And 
through November, 1941, Pontiac obtained 
the highest percentage of the industry's sales 
in its entire history. 
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jut dé te THE NEW YORK SUN 


National and local advertisers long ago dis- 
covered that The New York Sun is outstand- 
ing as a sales-producing force. For the past 
18 years, more Total Display advertising has 
been concentrated in The Sun than in any 
other New York newspaper. 


Such strong, year-after-year preference for 
The Sun is no mere accident. According to 
L. M. Clarke Co., prominent research organi- 
zation, The Sun is one of the best read dailies 
in America. And because of this intensive 
readership, advertisers are assured consistent, 
maximum sales returns. 








80 5 of the National Advertisers whose campaigns ran in New York and were reported 


as outstanding successes in the 1942 “Blue Book" put it in Ohe Sun 


REPRESENTED IN CHICAGO, DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES BY WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER COMPANY; IN BOSTON, TILTON S. BELL 





NEW YORK 
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Short Takes 


THE manpower situation in newspa- 

per work must be really getting 
serious. Witness this classified ad in 
the Belton (Tex.) Journal: 

“Wanted—Young man to do report- 
ing for the Journal; must be past 90 
years of age, a veteran of three or 
four wars, classed as Q-10 in selective 
service. We furnish crutches, liver 
pills and spectacles for right man, and 
will pay what he’s worth and three 
or four dollars a week over that 
amount. Would consider a lady who 
doesn’t have a shot on earth of getting 
married and leaving us. Apply at 
the worst-looking desk in the Journal 
office, to the boss thereof.” 

+ 

THE ultimate in circulation manager 

problems came the other day to Dan 
Donahue Jr., on the Southbridge 
(Mass.) Evening News. A subscriber 
called him up three nights in succes- 
sion to ‘warn him that she was going 
to drop the paper unless the newsboy 
was changed. The newsboy’s mother, 
she explained, was running around 
with her husband. Donahue is con- 
sidering establishing a court of human 
relations. 





© 
A PHOTOGRAPHER guiding a guest 
through the plant of the Detroit 
News remarked as he explained the 
city room layout: 

“On this side are the reporters. 
They write, but can’t spell. On that 
side are the copyreaders. They spell, 
but can’t write.” 

- 
EMIL ADELMAN, a butcher in In- 
dianapolis, is convinced that adver- 
tising pays. 

Three steaks wrapped for a customer 

disappeared from his counter. He ad- 
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When all the facts are recognized, who knows but what 
the newspapers of America may receive official ' 
flags for the vital part they play in War-time. 
It is possible for them to perform outstanding service by 
sustaining home morale, 
sales, providing invaluable impetus in behalf of local and 
national advertising, that business may survive. 


The Scranton Times visualizes a ‘High Achievement'' sym- 
’~ bol received for three important reasons—a dependable 


flow of all news for an exceptionally eager area . . . FIRST 
in NEWS, in its field, as a matter of fact. 
Leadership in this great market in Advertising oes ® 


leadership that means distinguished service in behalf or 
both consumer and producer—and the merchant. 


First in Circulation—a merit-winning achievement be- 
cause MORE people are kept abreast of these exciting 


sx Then, too, this paper serves the hub of the acutely essen- 
anthracite coal 

186,868 (ABC). 
48,253 copies of The Scranton Times spread out over this 
indispensable area in an alert morale-building service. 


| Che Sent om Times. 


Scranton's First Newspaper for More 





vertised in the Indianapolis News and 
no sooner had the paper been deliv- 
ered in the neighborhood than a 
woman came into his store to say that 
she had taken the steaks by mistake. 
“No,” he lamented, “she didn’t bring 
back the steaks.” “But,” he added 
brightly, “she did pay for them.” 


Bright Ideas 


Ration News in Ads 


LOOKING without enthusiasm at the 

shrinkage of advertising linage, 
mounting demands upon news space 
for rationing information, and curtail- 
ment of newsprint, the Greenville 
(Pa.) Record-Argus recently struck 
on all three fronts. 

A broadside was mailed to every 
retailer in the community which en- 
closed: an advance proof of an ad- 
vertisement carrying ration informa- 
tion, as the first of a series; a letter 
explaining why such a campaign was 
needed to convert bad feeling into 
good will among consumers; and a 
return card which the merchant signed 
and committed himself to a flat sum 
per month “for the duration” to un- 
derwrite the cost of the space used. 
Store signatures were classified under 
the type of business, and appear at 
the bottom of each piece of copy. 


“We knew the idea was going over,” 
says Melvin A. Blair, business man- 
ager of the Record-Argus, “when six 
of the first 12 affirmative replies were 
non-advertisers. Then we began to 
follow up our mail solicitation with a 
personal interview. Our goal is 75 
merchants. 





“We agreed to furnish the copy— 
that is, supply information the con- 
sumer wants, 


reminding him when 
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Trading Area, 228,505 
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his coffee, sugar and shoe coupons ex- 
pire, where he must apply for supple- 
mental gasoline, when he must have 
his tires inspected, and a score of 
other things. We told advertisers we 
would use the amount of space per 
month which their flat rate assess- 
ments pay for at our open rate. We 
shall select the publication days each 
week to conserve newsprint. 


“We expect to be able to use two 
1,500-line pieces of copy each week 
which may make this ‘account’ one of 
our largest and most profitable. It is 
my personal belief that newspapers 
owe to their readers all the rationing 
information they can give them, but 
feel that advertisers should share the 
burden to whatever extent possible, 
as it is doubly in their interest. We 
have published, and will continue to 
do so, column after column of general 
rationing news and speculation. But 
we feel that reminders to the public, 
repeating what has been printed time 
and again, can’t be called news, but 
a service to public and merchant. The 
space, at least, should be paid for by 
the latter.” 


Honor Roll Issues 


THE Sacramento (Cal.) Union on 

Sunday, March 14, published an 
Honor Roll edition numbering 84 
pages of which 36 were devoted to 
the Honor Roll itself. In the special 
sections were published the names of 
4,171 Sacramento men and women 
whose names had been inscribed on 
the Honor Roll by relatives or friends. 
The photographs of 3,007 of these 4,171 
men and women were published, 


Sacramento merchants buying and 
sponsoring the space in which these 
pictures appeared in an appeal to the 
citizens to back them up by greater 
purchases of war bonds and war 
stamps. 

The Merced (Cal.) Sun-Star has 
stocked its morgue with cuts of nearly 
every serviceman from the community 
and sold the equivalent of 22 pages of 
plus advertising through its recent 
Roll Call Edition in which were pub- 
lished the pictures of local men in 
service. Each of the 22 pages filled 
with servicemen’s pictures was spon- 
sored by a firm or firms which paid 
the regular rate. Names of the spon- 
sors were carried in a small box on 
the page without any other advertis- 
ing. The sponsorships were sold on 
the basis of a public service—in order 
to help keep a pictorial record of the 
community men in service. Pictures 
of the servicemen were secured 
through the medium of house ads and 
news stories. More than a thousand 
were submitted, ranging from framed 
professional portraits to worn and 
creased snapshots. More than 950 
were good enough to. reproduce. 

The Monterey (Cal.) Peninsula 
Herald recently published a 16-page 
“Roll Call Edition” containing the 
names of more than 1,800 local men 
in service as well as more than 600 
one-column pictures of local service 
men. To cohserve newsprint the 
Peninsula Herald did not attempt to 
sell advertising; rather 14 of the 16 
pages of pictures were sponsored 
jointly by local advertisers. The edi- 
tion yielded 32,144 lines, James C. 
Merbs, ad manager, said. 








Yehudis cannot reod . . 


use The Chronicle . 
poper. 


Chronicle 
epterr 


You can't tell it... nor sell it to 


G/ EVtceaxt9 al 


. nor respond. They're the 
there,” and they moke up the difference in circulotion between Houston newspapers. 


That's why advertisers placed 60.1% more total advertising in The Chronicle than in 
the second Houston newspaper, and 166.7% more total advertising in The Chronicic 
thon in the third Houston newspaper in 1942, according to Media Records. 


These advertisers knew thot if they used the second Houston newspaper they would 
waste their selling story on 32.9% Yehudis . . . 
newspaper they would waste their selling story 48.8% Yehudis. 


Whether your copy be selling or institutional, isn’t this reason enough for you, too, to 


.. and reach the largest audience reachable with one Houston news- 


s lead tn city 


ber 30, 1942, 


TO SELL HOUSTON—BUY CHRONICLE—TEXAS’ LARGEST DAILY 
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/ THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


'1N HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND 
ADVERTISING FOR THE 31ST CONSECUTIVE YEAR 
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It's really our way of saying thanks to all the ad- 
vertisers who during 1942 made it possible for 


us to achieve the best competitive showing of 
all three Pittsburgh daily newspapers. 


Retail Merchants of Pittsburgh increased their adver- Post-Gazette ..... Gained 12,527 lines 
tising linage in only one daily newspaper during the Ge itd -sin wwe we Lost 599,859 lines 
year 1942 . . . the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. Sun-Telegraph ....Lost 329,111 lines 
General Advertisers increased their linage more in Post-Gazette ..... Gained 35,401 lines 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette during 1942 than they POR ves ccevenes Gained 6,659 lines 
did in the other two daily newspapers combined. Sun-Telegraph ....Gained 22,356 lines 
Classified Advertisers increased their linage more in Post-Gazette ...... Gained 73,503 lines 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette during the year 1942 than PUOSE: .cccevcosesese Gained 24,621 lines 
they did in the other two papers combined. Sun-Telegraph aad Gained 47,834 lines 
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New Jersey Court 

Holds Carrier 

Boy Is Employe 
Case Involving Newark 


Star-Ledger Decided on 
Contract Interpretation 


.The New Jersey Court of Common 
Pleas for Essex County has handed 
down a decision in a case involving 
workmen’s compensation for an in- 
jured newspaper carrier boy carry- 
ing papers for the Newark (N. J.) 
Star-Ledger ruling he was an employe. 

The case was decided on the basis 
of operating conditions which differed 
from the terms of the contract. The 
court mentioned specifically that the 
carrier boy performed duties for the 
newspaper not mentioned in the con- 
tract as follows: collection of insur- 
ance premiums and the soliciting of 
new subscribers. 

Collection Analyzed 

The court stated that while the boy 
was “advised” in the contract to make 
periodical solicitation visits to secure 
new subscribers the contract avoided 
making this a duty and that all men- 
tion of collection of insurance premi- 
ums was omitted. 

In deciding the case the court, in 
part, said: “In deciding whether a 
laborer is entitled to the benefits of 
the workmen’s compensation act the 
court will not be confined to mere 
written word subscribed by the work- 
man, but will look further to ascertain 
what in truth was the work the em- 
ploye actually did at the instance, and 
for the benefit, of the employer. 

“The injection of insurance into the 
work of petitioner was part of a pro- 
motion scheme of respondent for 
maintaining and increasing circula- 
tion. For the collection of these 
premiums petitioner received no addi- 
tional compensation over and above 
that indicated by the printed form, but 
for each new subscriber that he 
obtained it is not disputed that he did 
receive special compensation, the rate 
being in dispute. * * * 

“The statute relied on is an amend- 
ment to the workmen’s compensation 
act (laws of 1932, Chap. 64); it created 
a special class, viz., those engaged in 
publicity (disseminators of newspa- 
pers, magazines, and periodicals). The 
compensation act is remedial legisla- 
tion and, construing the provisions in 
question strictly, it covers only those 
whose work is strictly and wholly 
within the descriptions, ‘sales agent or 
distributor as an independent con- 
tractor. The collection of insurance 
premiums does not fall within the 
function of a sales agent or a distribu- 
tor of newspapers and the securing of 


IN BALTIMORE 


196,000 industrial wage earn- 





ers are now averaging $47.75 


a week, 


Tell your story, sell your ideas, 
to Baltimoreans through the 


advertising columns of 


THE SUNPAPERS 


MORNING @ EVENING @ SUNDAY 








new subscribers was a function sepa- 
rately undertaken and compensated 
for, and, while ‘advised,’ was not a 
duty included in those prescribed in 
the writing which is alleged to make 
the petitioner an independent con- 
tractor. 

“Taking the petitioner’s work as 
whole, it does not seem to me to have 
been performed as ‘sales agent or dis- 
tributor as an independent contractor’ 
for the purposes of the compensation 
act within the meaning of a section 
invoked. So far as the collection of 
insurance premiums is concerned this 


ADVERTISING TODAY 
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was not the function of a sales agent 
or distributor. So far as the obtain- 
ing of new subscribers was concerned, 
it was a separate undertaking sepa- 
rately compensated for. Neither func- 
tion was within the form.” 


m 

FIND AGAINST PAPER 

A sealed verdict totaling $75,000 
against the Norristown (Pa.) Herald, 
Inc., and Ralph Beaver Strassburger, 
publisher, was returned March 20 in 
two libel suits brought by Norristown 
Chief of Police George Bausewine. An 
appeal will be taken. 


SOLVES THE 











SELLING PROBLEMS OF 


END BOY PROBLEM 

After numerous difficulties with lo- 
cating and keeping office boys in war- 
busy Dayton and similar troubles with 
office girls, the Dayton (O.) Herald 
has solved the problem satisfactorily 
in an arrangement with Parker -Co- 
operative High School. All students 
in the cooperative high school are 
divided into two groups and alternate 
at attending school two weeks and 
working two weeks. The Herald has 
obtained two girls interested in jour- 
nalism, Erma Fiste and Ellen Pier- 
storff, who handle office girl duties, 


TOMORROW 





“I Know the War's 
Over, Lootenant... 
But Why Head for 


Syracuse Now?” 


SMART ADVERTISERS ARE STEERING THEIR 
COURSE TO SYRACUSE TODAY 


SELL the rich Central New York market now to insure a satis- 
factory profit return when peace comes, for Syracuse today 
shows a range of retail sales as high as 131 per cent above 
U. S. average with only a 2 per cent population increase! 


By advertising in this master sales area today, the manu- 
facturer keeps his trade mark and product before a buying group 
of consumers who have already made their post war plans for 
buying in the future. 


To completely dominate this market, the 98 per cent city 
coverage and seven of every ten coverage in the retail trading 
zone makes the Syracuse Herald-Journal the economical, one 

great paper buy for major results at minimum cost. 
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SYRACUSE HERALD-AMERICAN (SUNDAY) 
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PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
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Throughout America, as at Goss, loyal 
® * War Workers are proud to wear their 
* me * badge. To them it says: ‘‘You are doing 

your part — do it well.”’ 


A Badge of Honor 


Into the maw of America’s mighty War Machine pours steel 
for guns and ammunition. Over the land reddened skies silhou- 
ette great furnaces by night. Dawn brings long lines of workers 
to the morning shift. In City and Town alike to these men and 
women falls the giant task of War Supply . . and upon them 
the responsibility of production lies . . not heavily, but seriously. 


To them the badge says: “You are doing your part—do it well’. 


WAR MATERIALS FOR THE UNITED STATES NAVY COME FIRST AT GOSS 


GOSS 





Bt Sita RRS ene CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. : hoy 
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IF THERE is any subject that is close to the 

hearts of all mankind it is the getting of 
their daily bread, its cost, and the assurance that 
its supply will not be interrupted. On each of 
these counts, every American who is not in uni- 
form has had many recent moments of anxiety, 
and if our plight at its worst represents luxury 
in comparison with that of both our friends and 
foes, the present situation and its projection make 
a news story of unequalled interest. 

With that background, there is soon to be 

summoned an International Conference on Food 
Problems. This meeting will not be held at 
Washington, but “in some quiet, out-of-the-way 
spot in the United States” where the delegates 
will not be bothered by the questioning of large 
numbers of reporters. Arrangements seem to 
have been made by Elmer Davis, director of the 
Office of War Information, and Stephen Early, 
Secretary to the President, who, through the 
Washington Committee of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, have asked the press of 
the country to agree with the idea of a conference 
without reporters present. The OW], it is prom- 
ised, will see to it that the people of the United 
States and other nations will learn as promptly 
as possible of the decisions reached by the con- 
ference. ; 
' The reason for this extraordinary request by 
two men who achieved high distinction as report- 
ers before getting into government employment 
is that piece-meal reports and premature dis- 
closure of the conference’s deliberations might stir 
up antagonisms against the United States and its 
policies in handling food problems. That is a 
laudable object, but from the standpoint of jour- 
nalism, the method of achieving it appears to re- 
flect with complete injustice on the patriotism 
and competency of the American newspaper and 
its reporters. There have been conferences of 
equal importance many times throughout the 
past quarter century in which reporters were per- 
mitted free access to the delegates—and without 
any international earthquakes resulting. 


We don’t want to be unkind or unfair to men 
who have undertaken the tremendously difficult 
task of making our food supply stretch over 
most of the civilized world, but one observation 
is pertinent. It is that the great’missing factor in 
our administration of food problems is public con- 
fidence that the job has been as well done as it 
might have been and that needless mistakes have 
not been made and repeated. Justified or not, 
that suspicion is widespread in this country, and 
we doubt not that it is rife in other nations. The 
American method of correcting such mistakes is to 
expose them, acknowledge them, and avoid them 
in the future. That is not the method indicated 
by this star-chamber conference of international 
experts, held far from any big city where compe- 
tent reporters can get at the meat of the story. 

American editors have had abundant confi- 
dence in Mr. Davis and the honesty of his inten- 
tions, but we don’t think many of them will like 
this latest proposal. We have learned to trust 
news gathered by normal reporting procedure, 
and we have an innate distrust of the handout 
from whatever source. And Eprror & Pusiisner 
recommends to Messrs. Davis and Early that they 
reconsider their plan now. 

The American press has not merited any such 
cavalier treatment as this proposal implies. News- 
papers have kept faith with the government on 
every occasion involving even remote military 
considerations. They will do so again and again. 
They are worthy of trust, not of insult. 








Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so unto them. 
—St. Matthew VII: 12. 


THE PRESS RESPONDS AGAIN 

NINE MONTHS ago, U. S. government admin- 

istrators in charge of the desperate need for 
getting scrap metal to the steel mills were in 
the depths of hopelessness. An advertising 
campaign of ridiculously small dimensions in 
comparison with the task to be done had been 
put on, and it had failed. A boy had been sent 
on a man’s job with the usual result. The failure 
would have had more than the obviously immedi- 
ate domestic consequences, which might have in- 
cluded the temporary shut-down of many plants 
needed for production of ships, planes, and guns. 
Our enemies would have had direct and welcome 
evidence that a republic was not competent to 
fight dictatorship. At the critical moment, some- 
one in Washington had an inspiration—call upon 
the whole press to do the job that had been car- 
ried out successfully by a few newspapers, not- 
ably the Omaha World-Herald. 

The newspapers responded immediately. They 
did not have to create an organization to meet the 
government’s needs, for such an organization had 
been completed many months before the Japan- 
ese struck at Pearl Harbor. The government 
simply had not recognized either its existence 
or the power that it could exert in a national 
crisis. And, in passing, it might be noted here 
that Eprror & PusBLisHer reminded the govern- 
ment that the newspapers were not only willing, 
but prepared to get behind the scrap drive and 
push it through to success. What happened after 
that is well known and needs no repetition here. 

It is pleasant to know that the lessons of last 
September have not been forgotten. Secretary 
Morgenthau has enlisted the aid of the Allied 
Newspaper Organization, generally similar to the 
group that got the scrap to the steel plants, to 
assure the achievement of the Treasury’s goal of 
the sale of $13 billions in War Bonds next month. 
That will not be an easy assignment. Most bank 
accounts are still reeling under the shock of pay- 
ing the March installment on income taxes. Most 
taxpayers are anticipating that their incomes will 
be markedly constricted by the pay-as-you-go 
collection plan projected for July. The Amer- 
ican Red Cross is in the midst of a campaign to 
collect double its usual quota from the charitable 
hearts of our citizens. Living costs for the major- 
ity of wage-earners are already recognized as well 
out of bounds that were thought possible six 
months ago. But the sale of War Bonds has to 
go through. It must reach its goal, and go be- 
yond the designated minimum. 

We hope that the Treasury Department will 
utilize every phase of newspaper service that can 
be brought to bear to realize its aspirations. Edi- 
torials, news stories, cartoons, comics—all of 
these, we are certain, will put their backs behind 
the effort. They will be effective—don’t doubt 
that for a second. Their effectiveness will be 





enormously increased, and success assured, if they 
are backed by display advertising in- newspapers. 
Given a concerted advertising job, guided by the 
government, paid for by either newspaper con- 
tributions or by appropriations from private ad- 
vertisers, the War Bond drive must go over. 
Given an appropriation by the government, cen- 
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trally written, placed, and directed, there isn’t 
any doubt that the results would amaze even the 
most skeptical Washingtonian as to the influence 
that newspapers wield among the 120,000,009 
Americans who are not yet in uniform. 


PEACE TALK IS HARMFUL 


AT AN off-the-record meeting recently an im. 

portant executive in the War Department 
asserted that too much talk of peace and the 
postwar world at this time is harmful to the war 
effort. We agree. 

It is vital that the Army in peacetime should 
have extensive plans for operations in wartime, 
And it is probably just as necessary that other 
governmental agencies should lay plans now for 
peace and postwar operations. But it is bad to 
talk too much about the peace and plan for it 
during the war because it produces a feeling in 
the nation that the war is won and is practically 
over. Thus, there occurs a letup in effort, and 
production of war material is affected. 

We believe the newspapers of this nation could 
conduct the greatest crusade in history and bring 
the war much nearer to its conclusion by forget- 
ting much of this talk of peace. It’s all right for 
our representatives in Washington to think and 
plan for it—and these developments must be cov- 
ered in the news columns. 

But it is time our nation’s editorial pages got 
fighting mad and whipped their readers into a 
realization of how tough the war is going to be. 
Most of our people still feel we can win by sheer 
weight of production. We know it is going to 
cost plenty in blood, sweat and tears. 

So why don’t we tackle this problem at the bot- 
tom? Get our nation fighting mad. Absenteeism, 
picayune labor squabbling, production slow downs, 
will all take care of themselves if we do this. 

Under Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson in 
a speech in Syracuse to 1,000 industrial leaders 
this week emphasized the need for this type of 
thinking by stating: 

“We have it in our power to win this war, but 
we will not win it without an all out effort, with- 
out a firm resolution to fight it out.” 

Amen! 


JOHN ANTHONY MALLOY 

NEWSPAPER WORK is traditionally a career 

in which successful practitioners cannot look 
forward to a long life, and the sudden death of 
Jack Malloy at 47 underscores that fact. Malloy 
had been a hard and successful worker on Chicago, 
New York and Boston newspapers since his 19th 
year. His first notable job was as city editor of 
the now almost-forgotten Chicago Day Book, a 
two-column wide adless tabloid started by E. W. 
Scripps as an experiment to prove that a news- 
paper could live on circulation revenue alone. It 
might have worked, if the economic developments 
of World War I had not included a stiff advance 
in paper prices, which meant “thirty” for the 
Day Book. 

Since then Malloy had had a distinguished ca- 
reer, largely on Hearst newspapers. He was edi- 
torial assistant to William Randolph Hearst and 
was also executive editor of the Chicago Herald- 
American. In the latter capacity, he was pur- 
suing his duties with characteristic energy up to 
the moment of his death, despite orders from his 
physician to drop work and remain in his hotel 
suite. He would not have wanted it otherwise, we 
think, but it is nonetheless a tragedy that a young 
man of such brilliant accomplishments and of 
even greater possibilities should have been stopped 
in mid-course. There never has been an over- 
supply of men like Jack Malloy in newspaper 
work or any other form of human endeavor. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


LIEUTENANT AMON G. CARTER, 

JR., son of the president and pub- 
lisher of the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star- 
Telegram, who 
has been re- 
ported missing 
in action on the 
North African 
front since last 
month, still had 
not been heard 
from this week. 
Lt. Carter, a field 
artillery officer, 
has been missing 
since his unit of 
an armored divi- 
sion was in ac- 
tion near Sbeitla, 
Central Tunisia, during the heavy 
fighting in mid-February. A reserve 
officer, he was called into active duty 
in July, 1941. He was 23 years old 
last December and was attending the 
University of Texas at the time he 
was called into active service. 


S. A. Perkins, publisher of the 
Olympia (Wash.) Daily Olympian and 
Bellingham (Wash.) Herald, was made 
an honorary member of the Washing- 
ton State Senate last week, by special 
ceremony in the midst of the closing 
business of the twenty-eighth Legis- 
lature. It was the first time in the 
history of the Washington Legisla- 
ture that anyone has been so honored. 
A copy of the resolution will be pre- 
sented to Perkins. It was in acknowl- 
edgment of his “counsel and guidance” 
and career as a “public spirited citi- 
zen.” 

David Smiley, publisher of the 
Tampa Daily Times, has been elected 
president of the Associated Dailies 
of Florida. V. J. Obenauer, Jr., of 
Jacksonville was reelected secretary. 
The election was conducted by mail 
following cancellation of the spring 
meeting. Vice-president is George 
Lindsay, Sarasota Herald-Tribune; 
treasurer, J. M. Elliott, Florida Times- 
Union, Jacksonville. 

George W. Healy, managing editor 
of the New Orleans Times Picayune, 
has been elected national secretary of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity. He succeeds Rich- 
ard L. Wilson, Washington correspond- 
ent of the Des Moines Register & 
Tribune and Minneapolis Star-Journal 
and Tribune, who resigned because of 
pressure of duties in Washington. 


John Stewart Bryan, president of 
Richmond Newspapers, Inc., publisher 
of the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dis- 
patch and Richmond News-Leader, 
has been appointed a member of the 
advisory committee of the National 
Red Cross. 














ut. A. &. Carter, Jr. 





In The Business Office 


SAMUEL WOLFENDEN on March 17 
observed his fiftieth year with the 
New York Sun. For 30 years he has 
been credit manager and head of the 
advertising accounting department. In 
a surprise ceremony attended by 100 
associates he was presented a ma- 
hogany secretarial and a_ framed, 
hand-lettered scroll of tribute. 
Vernon R. Churchill, former man- 
ager of McCann-Erickson Portland 
and Seattle branches and more re- 
cently manager of the McCann- 
Erickson office at Minneapolis, has 
joined the staff of the Portland, Ore- 
gon, Journal as consultant in matters 
of promotion and advertising. Also 





a recent addition to the local display 
advertising staff of the Portland Jour- 
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nal is E, (“Ed”) T. Carswell, former 
advertising manager of the Dalles 
(Ore.) Chronicle. 

Martin J. Handley, advertising 
manager of the Port Huron Times- 
Herald, has been elected chairman of 
the daily advertising managers’ de- 
partment of the Michigan Press Asso- 
ciation. W. J. Foster, of the Marshall 
Evening Chronicle, was named vice- 
chairman. 

Miss Frances Haley, the new secre- 
tary-manager of the Georgia Press 
Association, is probably the first 
woman in the country to hold such 
a position. An.alumna of the Henry 
W. Grady School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Miss Haley was 
recently designated to fill the vacancy 
created by the leave granted James C. 
Seymour, who is to be with the gov- 
ernment for the duration. Formerly 
with the Winder (Ga.) News, where 
she served as correspondent for the 
Atlanta newspapers, Miss Haley has 
for some months been the assistant 
in the central office of the press asso- 
ciation. 

Morris D. Milam, connected with 
the Topeka (Kan.) State Journal for 
more than 32 years, most of the time 
as circulation manager, has gone to 
Wichita, Kan., to enter the produc- 
tion department of the Boeing Air- 
craft Company. Milam began his 
career with the State Journal as copy 
boy in 1910. 

Robert Nydegger, former member 
of the advertising staff of the States- 
man Newspapers in Boise, Idaho, has 
joined the staff of the Walla Walla 
(Wash.) Union-Bulletin. 

Edwin F. Casebeer, former member 
of the advertising staff of the Walla 
Walla (Wash.) Union-Bulletin, has 
joined the staff of the Cline Advertis- 
ing Service in Boise, Idaho. 

Edwin J. Miller, Jr., widely known 

for 15 years as a member of the adver- 
tising department of the Richmond 
(Va.) News Leader, and later Rich- 
mond Newspapers, has resigned to 
become vice-president and manager 
of the new business department for 
Advertising, Inc., in Richmond. 
’ Richard Henderson, who has been 
connected with the Columbia (S. C.) 
State advertising department for sev- 
eral years, has transferred to the 
advertising department of the Char- 
lotte (N. C.) Observer. 

Charles Nevada, public events man- 
ager for the Milwaukee Journal, and 
William Thomson, business manager 
of the Sentinel, have been named co- 
chairmen of the planning division of 
Milwaukee’s county’s permanent scrap 
salvage committee. 

June Brickson, Waukesha, Wis., 
who majored in journalism at Carroll 
College, Marquette and Wisconsin 
Universities, has joined the advertis- 
ing staff of Madison (Wis.) News- 
papers, Inc. In addition to selling 
display space she has started a Sun- 
day “New Tricks” illustrated reader 
advertisement column on women’s 
apparel and accessories in both the 
Wisconsin State Journal and the 
Capital Times. 


In The Editorial Room 


JACK FELT, city editor of the Chi- 

cago Sun since last August, has 
resigned, it was announced this week. 
His successor is yet to be named, 
according to Milburn P. Akers, Sun 
managing editor. Mr. Felt was head 
of the Chicago Tribune’s New York 
bureau before joining the Sun at its 
inception as assistant city editor. He 
succeeded John Dienhart, former Chi- 
cago Hearst newspaper editor, as city 
editor last August. From 1929 to 
1934, Felt worked for the old Chicago 











FOLKS WORTH 
KNOWING 


THE DETERMINATION with which 

Charles Young has set out to make 
this a world of sports lovers for the 
last 35 years has 
just realized an- 
other $4,000 to 
help young vic- 
tims of infantile 
paralysis . . . he 
groups them un- 
der “The Kid 
Around the Cor- 
ner.” Charley 
Young is the 
sports editor of 
Albany (N. Y.) 
Knickerbocker 
News. He is 
really the oracle 
of baseball to thousands of fans in 
the territory, his “Sports Stadium” 
being the ground on which questions 
are settled. Young’s word is accepted 
as final. A few years ago Grantland 
Rice asked Charley to collect funds 
for the infantile paralysis drive. 
Right away, there were all sorts of 
benefit sports attractions, and Young 
made it a custom for bowlers to con- 
tribute a dime-a-head. 

This year the local committee left 
the entire drive in Young’s hands and 
he ran a daily column in which con- 
tributions were asked from sports page 
readers. He netted the $4,000 easily. 
Charley began his career as sports 
editor in 1908 by doing things to help 
others. He was an Associated Press 
messenger and schoolboy track star. 
Interspersed in his long service to 
sportdom are a few occasions when 
he was tagged off-base by a managing 
editor and assigned to political stories, 
including the famous socialist trial in 
the state legislature. After brief peri- 
ods of general writing, however, he has 
returned to the sports desk. 

He hasn’t missed a World Series 
since 1910. 











Charles Young 





Herald & Examiner as news, makeup 
and picture editor. 

J. T. Fain, editor and manager of 
the Hendersonville (N. C.) Times- 
News, is in his office again, following 
an absence of almost two months, 
during which time he spent several 
weeks in a hospital and underwent a 
major surgical operation. He is one 
of the oldest active newspaper men 
in the south, having been engaged in 
newspaper work a little better than 
50 years. Fain has two sons in the 
Army, both newspaper men. Major 
J. T. Fain, Jr., is a member of the 
staff of an infantry division. Capt. 
George R. Fain is serving in the Coast 
Artillery, anti-aircraft corps. 

Ben Green, veteran managing editor 
of the Tuscaloosa (Ala.) News and 
president of the Alabama Press Asso- 
ciation, has assumed the duties as 
publisher of the Tallassee Tribune, 
weekly newspaper which he pur- 
chased from Hunter Golson, publisher 
of the Wetumpka Herald. 

Thomas H. Moodie, former governor 
of North Dakota and state director of 
the Works Projects Administration 
from its congressional inception until 
liquidation recently, has joined the 
staff of the Dickinson (N. D.) Press 
as managing editor. He succeeds E. J. 
Buckingham, Jr., who has been in- 
ducted into the Army. 

Karin Walsh, Chicago Times city ed- 
itor and Mrs Walsh, are parents of a 
son, Karin, Jr., born March 18. The 
boy is the Walshes second child. They 
have a girl, three years old, Mrs. 
Walsh is the former Mina Breaux 


(Continued on next page) 
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FROM PEARL HARBOR 
SINCE PEARL HARBOR 


“Life goes on bere,” ran a letter from 
Edgar Rice Burroughs, in Honolulu, 
“punctuated by the chattering of ma- 
chine guns, the heartening detonations 
of the big guns (that blow the blackout 
curtains from your windows), the roa& 
of propellers overhead. 


“I have heard people say that they have 
been scared out of seven years’ growth. 
If we ever have an all-out raid here, 
I shall probably be scared into second 
childhood.” 


There was no further word from the 
creator of “Tarzan” for some time. 
Then came a letter this week: “Been 
gone three months. Spent the last month 
on board a destroyer. Cruised the 
Pacific about 5000 miles, dropping 
depth charges here and there. . . . It’s 
a great life. I wish they would send 
me to Africa. After all, didn’t Stanley 
and I put Africa on the map?” 


Burroughs mentioned, too, that he had 
also written more “Tarzan” stories. At 
one of America’s most dangerous out- 
posts and while cruising waters crawl- 
ing with submarines, he continued his 
“escapist” tales. 


At that very point, The Los Angeles 
Daily News snorted the other day: 
“Escapist stuff? Sure. Maybe that’s 
why ‘Tarzan’ is so popular these days!” 


JOURNEY TO ERNIE 


Roving reporter that he is, Ernie Pyle 
has seen his share of sand. But appar- 
ently never so much as since he’s been 
covering the AEF’s fighting in North 
Africa. 


The surfeit of sand drove him to yearn 
facetiously in one column: “If some- 
body will just send me a little sackful 
of sand for Easter, everything will be 
wonderful.” 


Well, somebody did: the Civitan Club, 
of Charlotte, N. C. 


From that organization what looked 
like an olive drab pincushion arrived 
in our office the other day, together 
with a request that we forward it along 
on its journey to Ernie; and with this 
message to him: 


“Reading your column is almost like 
a visit with our boys over there. Our 
club wants you to have the only thing 
you have asked for, so a little sack of 
sand is on the way.” 
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reporter who formerly worked on the 
Times and on San Francisco and 
Chattanooga newspapers. 

Earl N. Straight has been appointed 
managing editor of the Grafton 
(W. Va.) Sentinel, succeeding John 
S. Palmer, who resigned to assume a 
similar post with the Dubuque (Iowa) 
Telegraph-Herald. Mr. Straight was 
formerly head of the department of 
journalism at the East Fairmont High 
School. 

Michael Casino, a former member 
of the news staff of the Tamaqua 
(Pa.) Courier, has joined the re- 
portorial staff of the Philadelphia 

Record. 

Maurice F. Hamilton, for more than 
16 years county editor of the Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Evening Gazette, has re- 
resigned to accept a position as New 
England bureau chief with Press As- 
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With which have been merged: The Journalist, es- 


sociation, He will have his headquar- 
ters in Boston. George Anderson, who 
has been on the Gazette copy desk, 
succeeds Hamilton on the county desk. 

Ed Twardy, of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer rewrite staff, has resigned to 
accept a position with the local office 
of the United Press. Joseph Nolan 
moves into his place, coming from the 
Catholic Standard and Times. 

Charley Phillips, Philadelphia Rec- 
ord staffer, has been advanced to the 
rewrite battery, succeeding Larry 
Thompson who resigned to go to 
Ohio. Jim Costello, Record police re- 
porter, has resigned. 

Phyllis Dubsky, Philadelphia Rec- 
ord copy girl, has been promoted to 
the general assignment staff. 

Helen de Saint Phalle Savage and 
Alice Barnard are recent additions to 
the women’s department staff of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram and Eve- 
ning Gazette. 


Seaburn Brown, San _ Francisco 
newspaper man inducted into the 
Army several months ago, has been 
released from service and has joined 
the rewrite staff of the San Francisco 
News. He is over 38 years of age. 
Leaving the News staff is Don Doug- 
lass, news editor, who has joined the 
Army’s basic training school. 

James Rieden, night city editor, San 
Francisco Chronicle, has resigned to 
accept a position as public relations 
council with the Roma Wine Co. Bill 
Camp has taken over Mr. Rieden’s 
duties on the paper. 


Walter M. Markley, telegraph edi- 
tor and reporter on the Topeka 
(Kan.) State Journal, has gone to 
Kansas City to work for the Asso- 
ciated Publications. Markley has been 
with the Journal off and on the last 
16 years, covering nearly all runs at 
various times. 

Miss Gail Lawrence, on the re- 
portorial staff of the Topeka (Kan.) 
State Journal, has become engaged to 
Capt. George Osborne Wilson, Jr., 
formerly of San Francisco, now at- 
tending the Staff and Command School 
at Fort Leavenworth. 

Miss Louise Stewert of Kansas City 
has replaced Mrs. Henrietta Bucker 
as society editor of the Fonda City 
(Okla.) News. 

Paul Martin, former Morning Tele- 
graph columnist in New York, has 
joined the World-Telegram, succeed- 
ing Charles Sievert, “Tips on Tables” 
columnist, who is now in the Army. 

John C. Lynch, acting assistant city 
editor of the Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican, became engaged to Elizabeth 
Ann Beahan of West Run, Roxbury, 
Mass. 


Edward V. Mitchell, sports editor, 
Durham (N. C.) Morning Herald, has 
received a certificate of appreciation 
from the Raleigh (N. C.) Junior 
Chamber of Commerce “in recogni- 
tion of his outstanding service, friend- 
ship and cooperation in connection 
with publicity for the 1943 Southern 
Conference basketball tournament.” 

Miss Louise Davis, former professor 
of literature and English at Murray, 
Ky., State College, is now employed 
by the Nashville Tennessean, cover- 
ing the civic club and Chamber of 
Commerce round. 

Elmer Hinton, publisher of the 
Upper Sumner Press at Portland—of 
which town he is mayor—is covering 


general assignment and part-time 
police beat work for Nashville. He 
commutes between Nashville and 


Portland, putting his own weekly 
paper out on his two days off from the 
Tennessean. 

Pete S. Conover, former Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Post Gazette staffer, recently 
arrived in the Hawaiian Islands and is 
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now a member of the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin staff. Before going to Pitts- 
burgh, Conover edited the Nutley 
(N. J.) Sun, a weekly, and earlier was 
a feature writer and photographer 
for the Zanesville (Ohio) Times- 
Recorder and Signal. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arden Skidmore an- 
nounced the birth of a son, March 
16 in a Pittsburgh Hospital. Mr. 
Skidmore is with the Associated Press 
in Pittsburgh, while Mrs. Skidmore 
is a former society editor of the Mor- 
gantown (W. Va.) Dominion-News. 

W. E. (“Bud”) Seifert, sports edi- 
tor of the Spartanburg (S. C.) Jour- 
nal, was the promoter and one of the 
judges in the recent USO basketball 
tournament held there. 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard K. Bellamy 
announced the birth of a son at 
Columbia hospital, Milwaukee, March 
13. Mr. Bellamy is radio editor and 
special writer for the Milwaukee 
Journal. The paternal grandfather is 
Paul Bellamy, editor of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Plain Dealer. 





With The Colors 


JOSEPH A. BRADLEY, circulation 

manager of the St. Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press, has been commissioned 
lieutenant (jg) in the United States 
Naval Reserve and left St. Paul March 
20 for San Francisco where he will 
report for duty. 

Second Lt. Hugh Eldridge, former 
city editor, Boise Idaho Statesman is 
now officer in charge of the air corps 
band at Blytheville, Ark. Second Lt. 
Edward Garrison, former Statesman 
reporter, is attending special services 
school at V.M.I., Lexington, Va., and 
Second Lt. Lee Russell, former States- 
man sports editor, is now assigned to 
the infantry at Camp McCoy, Wis. 
In addition, Pvt. William A. Wheeler, 
a former reporter, is now serving as 
executive editor of the United States 
Marine Corps Chevron at San Diego, 
Cal., preparatory to taking an assign- 
ment as a Marine Corps combat cor- 
respondent. 

Lt. John Bruner, former chief of 
the Associated Press bureau at 
Helena, Mont., has been transferred 
from Boise Barracks in Boise, Idaho, 
to the public relations office of the 
Army’s ninth service command in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Craig Parker, advertising artist at 
the Atlanta Constitution, who has 
been drawing the names of Constitu- 
tion employes on the Roll of Honor 
as they left for various services, this 
week added his own as he left for the 
Army Air Forces. 

Howell Jones, police reporter for 
the Atlanta Constitution, has joined 
the army and is stationed at Camp 
McCain, Miss. 

R. C. Smith, Knoxville (Tenn.) 
Journal reporter and for three years 
a sports writer, has completed senior 
ROTC training at the University of 
Tennessee and has received orders to 
report this month to an officers candi- 
date school. 


Miss Mary Frances Rogers, St. Louis 
Star-Times reporter, has been sworn 
into the WAVES. 

Mary O’Shaughnessy, young busi- 
ness office employe of the Sioux City 
(Iowa) Journal-Tribune, has enlisted 
as a WAAC at Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 

Russell Thom, sports writer on the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, has 
joined the Marine Corps~and has 
started his basic training at Parris 
Island, S. C. 

Hoadley Dean, former reporter for 
the Sioux City (Iowa) Journal-Trib- 
une and the Watertown (S. D.) Public 
Opinion, has been promoted from sec- 








ond lieutenant to first lieutenant x 
Camp Dodge, Iowa. 

Dorothy A. Meixsell, secretary fp 
Dwight Marvin, editor of the T 
(N. Y.) Record, Newspapers, has been 
sworn in as an apprentice seaman jp 
the WAVES and has been assigned tp 
Iowa State College for Teachers, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, for indoctrination. 

Lt. Loomis Dean, former staff pho- 
tographer for Parade, Sunday supple. 
ment, and former photographer with 
Ringling Brothers and Barnum & 
Bailey Circus, is now stationed in the 
photographic laboratory at Wright 
Field, Dayton, O. He took his training 
at Lowry Field. 

Floyd D. Wilkins, formerly of the 
Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker New; ‘ 
advertising department, has been com- 
missioned a second lieutenant on grad- 
uation from officer candidate school at 
Miami Beach, Fla., and assigned to 
personnel duty at Army Air Force 
headquarters in Kearns, Utah. 

Kent Spring, former photographer 
on the Okmulgee (Okla.) Daily Times, 
has been inducted into the Navy and 
been sent to San Diego for training. 

Lieut. Raymond H. Fields, former 
editor of the Guthrie (Okla.) Daily 
Leader now on duty with the Army, 
has been promoted to the rank of 
captain, and transferred to headquar- 
ters at Camp John T. Knight, Oak- 
land, Cal., where he will be assistant 
post adjutant. 


Miss Betty Jones, former secretary 
to the managing editor of the Daily 
Oklahoman and Oklahoma City Times, 
has arrived in Africa for duty as an 
assistant field director for the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. 


Miller Holland, former Pacific Divi- 
sion news editor for United Press, has 
been advanced from captain to major. 
He is stationed at the San Francisco 
Presidio. 

Russell Ira Thackrey, head of the 
journalism department of Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, has been com- 
missioned a lieutenant (sg), in the 
United States Naval Reserve. 


Joe A. Bradley, former circulation 
manager of the Topeka (Kan.) State 
Journal and the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Pioneer Press-Dispatch, has received 
the commission of lieutenant (jg), 
in the Naval Reserve, and has gone to 
San Francisco to report for duty as 
assistant to the chief of naval supply. 





Wedding Bells 


MISS VIRGINIA M. BRUHNS of the 

Washington bureau of Reuters, and 
Lieutenant Leon S. Theil, former 
Wilmington (Del.) Morning News 
editorial staff member, were married 
March 11 at the Post Chapel, Fort 
Meyer, Va. Lieutenant Charles Dock- 
arty, veteran Washington newspaper- 
man, was best man, and Miss Helen 
K. Zimmerman, Washington (D. C.) 
Times-Herald staffer, was bridesmaid. 

Sergeant Dan Polier, formerly sports 
writer for the Charlotte (N. C.) News 
and now with the Army Air Forces, 
was married March 14 to Miss Lelia 
Michalove of New York. The sergeant 
is now a member of the staff of Yank 

George E. Beglane, formerly of the 
circulation department of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Newspapers and Lieut. 
Margaret Elizabeth Dingman of the 
Army Nurses Corps were married at 
Bradley Field chapel, Windsor Locks, 
Conn., March 6. 

First Lieut. Joseph S. Phelon, U.S.A., 
former reporter on the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican, was married to 
Miss Ruth Higgins of that city at 
Carrabelle, Fla., where Lieut. Phelon 
is with an engineering amphibian di- 
vision, 
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WE SUBMIT THIS CONCEPTION OF OUR CHANGED WORLD AS THE BASIS FOR OUR 


WAR-THINKING 


We exist upon one globe, and inside 


another globe. 


Our planet-earth is the center of a larger air- 
globe... Itis like a small spherical kernel within 
a large spherical shell. Both globes, as one unit, 
follow the same orbit. We take our air with us 
—and always have. 

The new factor that changes our world is the 
use of air as the only universal realm for trans- 
portation. In ratio as we do use it, we change 
the proximity and accessibility of all places, and 
effectively we make the world smaller. 


38 ae Bo 
With this conception as the basis for our war- 


thinking the world could make Peace permanent. 


Not that human nature will change that 
much, that quickly, but because, after centuries 
of recurring wars, the human race now does 
possess the physical means of enforcing Peace. 


% * He 


consider the protective possibilities of air: 
Since air is everywhere, it is not possible for 

any person, clique or nation to hide anywhere 

upon the earth from air surveillance. If we have 


mastery of the air, we can reach the spawning 
grounds of the war plotters and prevent their 
preparations for war. 

% ao % 
Consider the productive possibilities of air: 

Today, all world markets are much closer 

neighbors than cities of the United States used 
to be. Air transportation makes possible a 
quicker post-war rehabilitation and a better 
world economic system. 

# * * 
World War I was a localized war. It was won 
by surface strategy. World War II is a universal 
war where there are no safety zones, because 
every inch of the earth’s surface is a potential 
target for bombs from the air. 

a ok % 
The world geography of 1918 is as obsolete as 
that of the ancient flat-world. That is why the 
post-war world will present problems as great 
as does this war-world—and why we will need 
aviation more after this war than during it. 

After the Peace Conference we will have a 

much more vulnerable nation, because it is no 
longer an isolated piece-of-land, but an integral, 
inseparable and indivisible part of today’s air- 
world, The waters of our two oceans could no 


more prevent air attack than did the cement of 
the Maginot Line. 
* % * 

The pre-air conception of the world was one of 
nations protected by vast oceans. All world eco- 
nomic, political and military thinking was 
predicated upon that surface-conception. Avia- 
tion has turned the page on that era! 

Of course nations will continue to have 
boundary lines and will use land and water 
methods of transportation. But aviation 
changes all relative values; it nullifies the buffer 
nations, and makes possibie that which has, 
for all man’s prior history, been impossible. 

* # % 
Since it is primarily the use of air that makes 
this a Global War, it must: follow inevitably 
that a dominant use of air can maintain 
Global Peace. 

* # 
The United States has the beginning of the 
aviation machinery necessary to implement its 
democratic ideals and prevent a repetition of 
the war-crime by any nation. 

Attain the most powerful position in the air 
and automatically we will become the greatest 
Power for Peace. 


A. N. KEMP 


President, AMERICAN AIRLINES, Inc. 
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Small Dailies 

Have Trouble 

Getting Film 
Newspapers Have Various 
Priority Ratings .. . 
Highest Is AA2X 


By JACK PRICE 


Almost every letter received lately 
from non-metropolitan newspapers 
starts with the following paragraph: 
“We seem to be running into cut film 
troubles. Can you offer any advice 
or suggestions that will help us.” 

At first we were inclined to believe 
that the situation was strictly local 
but when the letters came from many 
parts of the country we decided to 
make a survey of conditions. Due 
to the limited information facilities 
available and because of the involved 
language contained in the WPB cir- 
culars we have taken the problems to 
several well-known photographic 
dealers for an interpretation. 

So far there is rationing only cover- 
ing film and bulbs. We are told that 
dealers have been placed on an alloca- 
tion basis for these articles. Nearly 
all the large dealers have been allowed 
but 79% of the film purchased last 
year in the same period. 

Allocated to Purchasers 


The film which the dealers obtain 
from the manufacturers is in turn 
re-allocated to consumers in propor- 
tion to their purchases of the same 
period of the previous year. How- 
ever, the matter of priorities is of 
great importance. Oddly enough, 
newspapers have various ratings the 
highest of which is AA2X. Naturally 
this priority will be considered before 
the other ratings, hence, the matter 
more or less falls back on the WPB, 
which grants the ratings to the news- 
papers and syndicates. 

This is how the film is allocated to 
the consumers, according to one 
reputable dealer. When film is re- 
ceived from the manufacturer it is 
divided into lots covering demands 
according to priorities. In some in- 
stances private concerns are served 
first as they have AAI ratings because 
they are doing work for either the 
armed forces or some war industry 
that rates such a high priority. When 
and if there is enough film left it is 
allocated to newspapers and syndi- 
cates with AA2X ratings. Should 
there be some left it is sold to the 
other regular customers with lower 
ratings. There are times when some 
film is left and this is sold to tran- 
sients but in very limited quantities. 

The same conditions govern roll 
film. The advice given by this dealer 
in reference to purchase of film seems 
sound and worth heeding. To this 
seasoned veteran of the market it 
appears that some of the consumer 
troubles may be alleviated by accept- 
ing other brands of film than that 
which they have been accustomed to. 

Use Other Make of Film 

There are four film manufacturers 
who are supplying the market, East- 
man, Agfa, Defender and Gaevert. 
Naturally a photographer has his 
preference for one of these and will 
refuse to use another make. As the 
war continues the restrictions will 
naturally become even more acute 
so it’s best to become acquainted with 
all makes. This decision should also 
be made in the matter of flash-bulbs. 

It is easy to understand the diffi- 
culties that arise when a small deal- 
er is unable to deliver films to a cus- 
tomer. It is the small dealer who is 
hit the hardest. His purchases for 
the same period last year may not 
have been sufficient to permit him a 


margin large enough to meet the 
present increased demand, hence, the 
consumer must in self defense appeal 
to one of the major photographic con- 
cerns. This is not our opinion but that 
of a dealer who understands the con- 
ditions in the market. 

In reference to other photographic 
supplies, we understand that there is 
no rationing of photographic chem- 
icals or equipment including cameras 
and lenses. The truth is that there is 
no new equipment available and cer- 
tainly few if any new cameras. To 
insure the purchase of a new camera 
a high priority should be obtained, 
but is not demanded by the WPB. If 
the dealer sells a new camera he will 
have trouble replacing it without a 
priority to the manufacturer. In the 
chemical department, we are advised 
that there is sufficient amounts avail- 
able without any priorities needed. 


Paper is also obtained without pri- 
orities and although the supply is 
slow in coming there is a sufficient 
amount being produced to meet essen- 
tial requirements. Lenses are becom- 
ing much more difficult to obtain 
because of the tremendous demand 
for them by the armed forces. As 
we see the picture, dealers are not 
desirous of obtaining new customers 
but reputable stores are doing their 
best to satisfy all customers even new 
ones, hence if a small paper tries one 
of these concerns it may solve its film 
problems. 


(More photography news on pp. 16, 30) 
. 


Series Gets Beds for 


Service Men on Coast 

A series of front page stories by the 
San Francisco Examiner, exposing the 
city’s lack of housing facilities for 
service men on leave, has resulted in 
city officials voting an appropriation 
for the operation of a dormitory and 
in the making of plans for the secur- 
ing of additional housing quarters; in 
a proposal by the State to provide 
accommodations for 400 men in the 
Ferry Building, rent free; and in the 
offer of welfare organizations to oper- 
ate such housing centers for the city. 

The Examiner opened its “crusade” 
with a two column story and a page 
of pictures showing men in uniform 
sleeping on benches and chairs in bus 
stations and hotel lobbies. The pic- 
ture page was captioned, “Is this San 
Francisco hospitality?” 

Among the immediate results was 
the offer of a church shelter, which 
would accommodate 300 beds—a proj- 
ect that is now under way; the pro- 
posal of a theater chain to permit the 
top floors of one of its buildings to be 
turned into lodging quarters; the offer 
of a boxing club to let its arena be 
used for a similar purpose; and in the 
Board of Supervisors going on record 
as being willing to finance “any rea- 
sonable project” which would provide 
lodgings, and in later voting the sum 
of $600 for rental of a dormitory and 
in promising to provide additional 
funds. 


Glad Punens Don’t 
Print All They Know 


WASHINGTON, March 20—“If news- 
papers, with their tremendous fact- 
finding facilities, were to publish 
everything they knew, the task of war 
would be hopeless,” Byron Price said 
in a speech prepared for delivery to 
the Cleveland, Ohio, City Club tonight. 

The Director of the Office of Censor- 
ship confessed he would “lose faith in 
the spirit of our citizens” if he found 
censorship to their liking, but he com- 
plimented both press and public upon 
their acceptance of the rules made 
necessary by war, and observed with- 
out the binding force of statute back- 
ing them. 
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UR first obligation today is 

to fill the tremendous war- 
time needs of your Govern- 
ment’s armed forces ... the 
Army Air Corps, Signal Corps, 
Navy, Coast Guard . . . and 
every other Government De- 
partment able to buy photo- 
lamps under present regulations. 


While the major part of Wa- 
bash production goes to war, 
our remaining output is yours 


WABASH 








CUSTOMER 


GOVERNMENT 


for wartime use in newspaper, 
magazine, syndicate and press 
photography. 


In war as in peace Wabash 
stands for dependable service. 
Wabash is FIRST in production 
for Government and other prior- 
ity use, and FIRST in research 
for new post-war developments 
in flash. Wabash Photolamp 
Corporation, 345 Carroll Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“First 
in Flash” 
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Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps 


SAVE... To Bring Them Home Victorious! 


We at home have a job to do. . . that of hastening the victorious 
return of our sons, fathers, brothers and fellow press photo- 
gtaphers who are fighting on the far-flung fronts of this global 
war to preserve the freedoms we cherish. 


Of course, many of us are now engaged in the production 
of ever-increasing quantities of war materials. We are also 
buying more War Bonds and Stamps. And we are living un- 
der stricter wartime rations. But we can do many more things. 


We can help shorten the road to Victory through additional, 
voluntary conservation! We must willingly do without those 
things which are not as essential to us at home as they are to 
our Armed Forces. We must avoid all waste of critical mate- 
rials. We must extend the life of our irreplaceable possessions 
through most careful use. 


greater accomplishment. 





The Army-Navy “E” Flag, for high achievement in 
the production of war equipment, flies over the Graflex 
plant. To every member of the Graflex organization 
it is a symbol of work well done—and a challenge to 


In our photographic work, it is our responsibility to safe- 
guard and conserve valuable equipment and materials. If you 
own and use a GRAFLEX or GRAPHIC Camera, you will find 
the Graflex Customized reNEWal Plan a definite method of 
prolonging its life—a program that assures you of continuing 
dependable service. 


And, for information and suggestions that will save you time, 
materials and money, get Graphic Graflex Photography ($4) 
and Photographic Enlarging ($1.95), available from your 
Graflex Dealer. 


Buy U. 5. War Bonds! 


GRAFLEX 


AMERICAN-MADE 
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“Old Fashioned” 
Circus Is 
Geared to War 


With ODT “Go Ahead” as 
Morale Builder Big Show 
Opens April 9 

By ROBERT U. BROWN 


Drag out the cliches! 

Spring is here—Roland Butler and 
his bevy of press agents have hit New 
York—the circus 
is coming to 
town! The great- 
est show on earth 
will roll into 
town April 3 or 
4 and will open .| 
at New York’s 
Madison Square 
Garden April 9 
bringing back 
many old fash- 
ioned features to 
the circus and yet 
being geared to 
the war theme 
in many respects. 

With full consent of many govern- 
ment officials and the Office of Defense 
Transportation, the Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey Circus has pulled in 
its belt in some respects but intends 
to bring its entertainment unimpaired 
to the people of the nation. The big 
show is recognized as a wartime 
morale builder. 

The circus owns all its own rail- 
road equipment, excluding locomo- 
tives, and usually travels with 90 cars 
in four sections. This year it has re- 
fined its operations so that about 15 
cars can be cut off without cutting 
down on the quality or quantity of 
the show. 

Cutting Down on Mileage 

Last year the show traveled 13,000 
miles (in former years it went as far 
as 20,000) and played 425 performances 
in 104 cities. This year its route will 
be around 8,000 miles and will include 
approximately 80 cities with the same 
number of performances. Longer stops 
will be made in fewer cities, leading 
off with 37 days in New York (the 
longest run ever held there) and two 
weeks in Boston (formerly given one 
week). 

Probably its largest contribution to 
the war effort is the circus’ coopera- 
tion with the Treasury Department 
in donating the entire house opening 
night in New York to the Treasury 
which is giving tickets away to pur- 
chasers of War Bonds. Location of the 
seats depends on the size of bond 
bought, with some seats going for 
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$1,000 bonds and higher. The sale and 
proceeds of the performance is handled 
by the Treasury through department 
stores without any interference by the 
circus. In addition, the circus is giv- 
ing 600 seats daily to the Treasury for 
the same purpose during its New York 
run and a similar deal is being worked 
out for performances in other large 
cities. 

Although its opening spectacle, 
which in past’ years has undergone 
many modern touches, has gone old 
fashioned, the circus has adopted 
patriotic themes for some of its ex- 
travaganzas. “Let Freedom Ring” is 
the title of a Spectacle Supreme in 
which “the United Nations march past 
in their picturesque and colorful holi- 
day costumes and trappings, exultant 
in the vision of happy tomorrows 
when The Four Freedoms shall be 
shared alike by all the peoples of the 
earth.” 

The grand finale is to be titled 
“Drums of Victory,” also with a patri- 
otic theme. 

City Desk News 

“The circus is city desk news,” 
stated Roland Butler, general press 
representative of the circus, who ar- 
rived this week at the Hotel Picca- 
dilly, New York. He explained that he 
doesn’t expect any drastic curtailment 
of circus stories in newspapers around 
the country because of the paper ra- 
tioning. It has been his experience so 
far, he states, that there will be shorter 
but better stories written about the 
circus. He is of the opinion that news- 
papers are looking for the lighter 
stories and will pounce on the circus 
“relief” as always. 

As for picture publicity, Mr. Butler 
doesn’t expect any trouble there either. 
Even at the end of last year’s tour 
there was a greater demand for mats 
and it is anticipated that “newspapers 








FUTURE 


Every important industry in 
this area has been launched 
with an eye to permanent 
usefulness. The plants were 
prosperous before the War 
. .. they'll be essential after 


War ends. Shipyards, Dry 
Docks and Naval se must, 
of course, function always. 
Steady employment... con- 
fidence in the future. 
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that would never look at a mat before 
will be demanding them instead of 
photos,” he said. This will eliminate 
the use of zinc engravings. 

Newspapers this year also will re- 
ceive appoximately the same amount 
of linage from the circus that they 
received last year when the show 
spent $340,000 in advertising, most of 
it in newspapers. Advertising will 
break in New York papers with 200- 
line space and more of this size will 
be used. One inch and two-inch copy 
will be eliminated as much as possible 
with emphasis on the large ads. The 
circus trend in recent years has been 
away from large expenditures in bill- 
board advertising. 

Mr. Butler has almost the same press 
organization this year as previously. 
Allen Lester joins Frank Bradén as 
“story man” replacing Gardner Wilson 
who is no longer with the circus. 
Bernie Head, with Ringling since 1949 
in its outdoor department and in circus 
press agentry since 1918 and formerly 
with the Al G. Barnes show, has joined 
the show as contracting press repre- 
sentative. F. Beverly Kelley and 
Francis Morrissey continue to handle 
radio, and Arthur R. Hopper the out- 
door. The circus is without a photog- 


rapher this year as E. B. Callahan is 
now with the Navy at Camp Allen, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Roland Butler has been handling 
circus press organization since 1920. 
Previously he had started newspaper- 
ing on the Boston Globe, had worked 
on the Boston American and had been 
in charge of amusements for the Her- 
ald-Traveler. He joined the Sparks 
Circus in 1920, going with Ringling in 
1922, and has been with that organiza- 
tion since then except for two years 
with Sparks in 1925-1926. 


* 

NEED FOR FREE PRESS 

New Or.eans, La., March 19—A free 
press ranks next in importance only 
to winning the war, Cyrus Crane Will- 
more of St. Louis, Mo., president of 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, stated in an address before the 
New Orleans real estate board 
Wednesday. “So long as we have a 
free press, we will be able to have free 
enterprise and opportunity and initia- 
tive. All these things will be ours but 
should the press be stifled and con- 
trolled by the government, the Amer- 
ica of the last 150 years will literally 
have flown out of the window,” Mr. 
Willmore said. 








Two-thirds of all Bell telephones are now 
dial. There would be more if the necessary 


materials weren’t needed for war. 


Today’s rush of business couldn’t be 
handled without dial telephones. They take 
care of more than 75,000,000 calls a day. 


Even with millions of dial telephones in 


use, the number of operators increased more 
than 23,000 last year. The total number is 
now over 160,000. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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For his shipbuilding and other war work, Henry 
Kaiser wanted a source of steel on the West Coast. 

To make steel, you must have iron. 

To make iron, you must have a blast furnace. 
Mr. Kaiser built in California the second largest 
blast furnace in the world. 

To run a blast furnace, you must have coke. There 
was no coke on the West Coast. 

To make coke you need coke ovens. There were 
no coke ovens on the West Coast. 

In April, Mr. Kaiser asked Koppers whether two 
batteries totaling 90 Koppers Becker Coke Ovens 
could be built and in operation in December to 
provide coke for his new blast furnace. 

No coke oven plant of that size had ever been 
built that fast in history. 

IXoppers undertook to build it. And did. 

It usually takes months to develop plans for a 
big coke oven plant, but Koppers had orders for 
g0% of the equipment placed within one week from 
the time the contract was obtained. 

To help the war effort, a minimum of critical 
materials should be used. Concrete was used so 
extensively that 50% of the normal quantity of 
steel was saved. This saved approximately 4,000 
tons of critical metals, which is enough to build 
four destroyers, now so desperately needed for 
escort work to beat the submarines. 

The plant will include a complete by-product re- 
covery plant and benzol recovery and refining 
plant. This equipment will recover from the coal 
thousands of tons of ammonium sulphate per year, 


Buy War Bonds—and make it 10% 


an important farm fertilizer; millions of gallons of 
light oils, from which come ingredients for explo- 
sives, plastics and other war-vital materials; mil- 
lions of gallons of tar, source of ingredients for dyes» 
medicines, electrode pitch for aluminum, and other 
products; and creosote, to use as a preservative in 
pressure-treating timber for docks, shipways, and 
for many other purposes. 

This plant and other new Koppers coke oven 
plants have “upped” the coke oven capacity of the 
country, 5,000,000 tons a year.—Koppers Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WE ARE ALSO PROUD OF THESE RECORDS 
OF KOPPERS DIVISIONS 


All-Navy E 
Bartlett Hayward Division 


Army-Navy “E” 
Bartlett Hayward Division 


Maritime ““M" 
Bartlett Hayward Division 


Maritime Victory Fleet Flag 
Bartlett Hayward Division 


Army-Navy “E” with star 
Bartlett Hayward Division 


Army-Navy “E” 
American Hammered 
Piston Ring Division 














KOPPERS 


(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY) 








This is the first of a series telling about Koppers. Watch for the next one. 
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Kotalik, Scott 
Share AP Photos 
Contest Award 


First honors in the first national 
newsphoto contest conducted by 
Associated Press newspapers from 
winners of 15 state and regional con- 
tests held by AP papers during 1942 
were shared by George Kotalik, Chi- 
cago Times, and _ Russell Scott, 
Flint (Mich.) Journal, the AP an- 
nounced March 24, Each will 
receive $100 and their papers will 
receive a photograph of the sil- 
ver-and-oak plaque on which their 
names are inscribed. The plaque re- 
mains on exhibit at AP headquarters. 

Kotalik’s picture was “Caught With 
Hon. Pants Down,” which won fourth 
prize in Eprror & PusBLisHER’s seventh 
annual news photo contest last year. 
The shot was taken in the Japanese 


consul’s office in Chicago on Dec. 7, | 
It also won first prize in the | 


1941. 
Illinois state AP contest. 
Human Interest Photo 

Scott’s photo, called “Vigil for a 
Friend,” showed a dog mourning the 
snow-covered body of another dog, 
killed in a traffic accident. It took 
first place in the Michigan AP state 
contest. 

Announcement of the awards was 
made by Basil L. Walters, executive 
editor, Minneapolis Star-Journal and 
Tribune, chairman of the AP Manag- 
ing Editors’ Association. 

Three managing editors—L. L. Win- 
ship, Boston Globe; W. R. Arnold, 
Milwaukee Journal, and L. D. Hotch- 
kiss, Los Angeles Times—balloted on 
a total of 56 entries. Each selecting 
his first six choices in order. Votes 
were tabulated on a basis of 10 points 
for first place, 9 for second, etc. Kota- 
lik and Scott each received 27 points. 

Runners-up were: “Suicide Leap,” 
I. Russell Sergi, Buffalo Courier- 
News, 26; Goodbye—Son,” Robert H. 
Jacobson, Los Angeles Times, 22; 
“Whee!’ Russell Bull, Minneapolis 
Star-Journal, 11; “Ouch!” Tommy Dil- 
lard, Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 6; 
“Giner’s Joyful Tears,” Felix Paegel, 
Los Angeles Examiner, 6; “Armistice 
Day Catastrophe,” Paul Peters, Hous- 


ton Post, 5; “Design for Living,” 
James M. Meyer, LaCrosse (Wis.) 
Tribune, 5. 


Chi. Times Profit 
Showed Increase in ‘42 


Net profits of the Chicago Times, | 


te the annual report to shareholders 
and employes. Net profits per share 
of common stock outstanding totaled 
89 cents a share last year, as com- 
pared with 70 cents a share in 1941. 

Before provision for depreciation, 
interest and federal income taxes, 
operating profit for the year 1942 was 
$334,917.21, according to the report. 
After deducting adequate reserves for 
depreciation and amortization totaling 
$78,971.47 and $118,320.00 interest on 
debentures, together with other inter- 
est charges, net profits earned for the 
year before provision for federal in- 
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come taxes were $136,227.61. Federai 
income taxes for 1942 amounted to 
$53,779.04. 

Commenting upon the Times’ opera- 
tions under wartime conditions, S. E. 
Thomason, president and publisher, 
also noted that 1942 “has also been 
extraordinary in that it is the first full 
year the morning Sun has been pub- 
lished. As was to be expected, the 
Sun’s entry into the field resulted in 
a further division of the ‘Chicago ad- 
vertisers’ dollar’ and in other respects 
contributed to Chicago’s merited repu- 
tation as one of the country’s most 


keenly competitive newspaper fields.” 
Mr. Thomason also reported that the 
price of the Daily Times had been in- 
creased from two to three cents during 
the past year. “Advertising revenue 
was $351,500.90 less than in 1941,” he 
stated. “This loss was more than offset 
by an increase of $380,298.12 in circu- 
lation revenue. Our total revenue for 
the year of $5,238,774.68 was less than 
1/3 of 1% under the corresponding 
figure of 1941.” The Times also paid 
its first dividend upon common stock 
since the tabloid was launched in the 
fall of 1929. 

















Inc., after all charges were deducted, | 


amounted to $82,448.57 in 1942, an in- | ? 
And they not only save space on trains, planes and ships, but... 


paper’s net profits in 1941, according | 


crease of $17,499.96 over the news- 
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4. It's easy to carry more bulbs in coat 
pockets .. . always ready for the shot that 


5. Most important of all, today... G-E 


MAZDA Photoflash lamps No. 5, SM and 
No. SIX conserve critical material ... and 


get essential shots, too. 


3. They LOCK in the socket and give a 
positive contact always ... yet replacement 


That’s why G-E Midgets are taking on many 
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REPORT ON 
WARTIME OPERATIONS 











What we received 


for products and services sold . . 


1942 


$1,865,951,692 








What we did with the money 


Wages, salaries, social security, and pensions . . 


Taxes—Federal, state and local . . 


Products and services bought from others . . . . 


Wear and usage of facilities . . . 


Estimated additional costs caused by war ... . 


Interest on indebtedness .. . 


Dividends on cumulative preferred stock . ..- . 


Dividends on common stock .. . 


Carried forward for future needs 


Total 


Steel production eimmnditiain .. » 


$782,661,701 
203,755,157 
648,401,343 
128,161,530 
25,000,000 
6,153,392 
25,219,677 
34,813,008 
11,785,884 





$1,865,951,692 





30,029,950 








FACTS WORTH NOTING: 
@ $783 million for workers in 1942, or 25% more than in 1941. 
@ $204 million to government in taxes in 1942, or 21% more than in 1941. 


@ No increase in dividends in 1942. 
@ Balance for future needs 78% less than in 1941. 


Many other interesting facts are told in the Annval Report of U.S. Steel, just published. It is 


furnished upon request. Clip and mail the coupon at the right. 
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$1,622,355,922 





$628,275,135 
168,645,848 
579,640,279 
98,590,187 
25,000,000 
6,033,398 
25,219,677 
34,813,008 
56,138,390 





$1,622,355,922 
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Steel’s Annual Report for 1942 
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Censorship of 
Classified Is 
Good Business 


By FELIX S. TOWLE 


The successful operation of any 
business is based upon its good will, 
reputation, reliability and the high 
quality of merchandise offered. The 
operation of a classified advertising 
department is no exception to the rule 
and these four vital requisites for 
successful management can be ob- 
tained in only one way—through cen- 
sorship. Yet, too often, censorship is 
relegated to a minor role in building 
and maintaining those highly treas- 
ured linage totals. 

Much has been said and written on 
the subject of censorship, and little 
has been done about it. As to its 
importance—that is agreed to, unani- 
mously. As to its application—that 
is a different story again! 

A Business Virtue 

Censorship, as applied to advertis- 
ing, is a business virtue. It must in- 
clude limitations and restrictions, it 
must be applicable to one and all. 

Whether your newspaper is first 
or last in the field, competitive or 
non-competitive, enjoying linage in- 
creases or sustaining losses, the exer- 
cise of a strict censorship should be 
the essential element of your opera- 
tion. It is the basis of successful 
building as well as the maintaining 
of position. 

Proper censorship should not be 
limited to the “must nots” and 
“don'ts.” Rather, it should be con- 
sidered a code of ethics or standards 
of acceptance. As either of the lat- 
ter, it serves a greater purpose, is 
more readily enforced and accepted, 
and accomplishes greater aims. As 
such, too, it removes the stigma of 
individuality and becomes more gen- 
eral. 

Under this plan, general rules and 
regulations for all classifications and 
specific rules for individual classifica- 
tions can be instituted. These regu- 
lations, once established, should be 
as religiously adhered to as rates, 
deadlines, contracts, etc. They should 
be the subject of discussion of your 
sales meetings. The reasons for their 
inception should be fully explained to 
the staff in order that the staff mem- 
bers may intelligently apply them and 
explain them to the advertisers. They 
should be the beginning and end of 
al! sales plans, solicitations and 
efforts. The enforcement of them 
should be made mandatory. 

Aside from the benefits to be de- 
rived for the readers and advertisers 





Meet With McNutt 

IN response to Chairman Paul V. 

McNutt's invitation to submit a 
plan for the adaptation of classi- 
fied advertising (E. & P. March 6, 
page 28) to the war effort through 
cooperation with the War Man- 
power Commission, the ANPA and 
the ANCAM have completed the 
study and formulated such a plan. 

Cranston William, general man- 
ager of the ANPA, has notified 
Chairman McNutt of the comple- 
tion of these plans and that a com- 
mittee of the ANPA and the 
ANCAM representatives await the 
convenience of an appointment for 
the presentation of the plans. It is 
expected that the meeting will be 
held with Chairman McNutt at 
Washington next week. 





through a code of ethics or standards 
of acceptance, a thorough and com- 
plete knowledge of same by each and 
every member of your staff will afford 
a smoother dispatch of copy, and 
create an individual responsibility 
for the publication of better copy. 
On smaller newspapers, this re- 
sponsibility can relieve the ne- 
cessity of a censor clerk or copy 
passer. And, in the instance of the 
larger newspapers, it will result in 
greater efficiency. 

In cases of secondary newspapers, 
or where competition is keen, unfor- 
tunately, matters of censorship are re- 
garded as worries of the first news- 
paper or the competition. It is well 
to consider that the loss of an adver- 
tisement is less serious than the loss 
of the confidence of a reader. The 
cash value of an advertisement is the 
actual space it occupies for the day 
it is published. The potential value 
of reader confidence is immeasurable. 
The type of advertiser these news- 
papers acquire, through lack of cen- 
sorship, is the less desirable; poor 
credit risk, because of their tactics; 
and a distructive element to the ad- 
vertising competitor and to the repu- 
tation and reliability of your classi- 
fied columns. 

Censorship should not be estab- 
‘ished and presented to the public as 


a precautionary measure for the pro- , 


tection of the newspaper, alone. It 
should be so created and utilized as a 
mutual benefit for the reader, adver- 
tiser and the newspaper. Publicized 
and sold, along these lines, it will 
merit the good will of your advyer- 
tisers, enhance your reputation with 
the readers, and serve as a _ solid 
foundation for successful building of 


NOT A PLEASANT SUPPER WITH 
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For dependable stereotyping, rely on 
Certified Mats, made in the U. S. A 


EVERY NECK CRANED 


@ Every member of the family won- 
ders what happened to that paper 
boy. Anxiety about world events 
keeps eyes on the window. . . The 
boy has his own troubles—a_ long, 
unexplained wait at the carrier sta- 
tion. . . In the newspaper plant, some- 
one is saying, “No more of those stereo 
jams! We go onto Certifieds next 
week.” 


Certified field men are always available for 
consultation on mat questions. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. P, N. Y., N. Y. 
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your classified section. Remember, 
nothing was ever lost by refusing to 
publish a questionable or misleading 
advertisement. 

Basic Rules 

Simple basic rules and regulations 
such as requiring the name and ad- 
dress of each advertiser—and, proof 
of same for classifications such as 
personal notices, births, deaths, en- 
gagements, weddings, etc.; investiga- 
tion, verification, or references for 
advertisers requesting blind or box 
number advertisements; definite re- 
quirements for Help Wanted adver- 
tisements including the type of work, 
the manner of remuneration, etc.; the 
elimination of exaggerated claims; the 
demand for reference wherein adver- 
tisements solicit the forwarding of 
currency; the acceptance of discrimi- 
natory copy; and other such simple, 
common sense, restrictions not only 
assure satisfactory results for adver- 
tisers, as well as readers, but reflect a 
capable management. There are 
enough details and difficulties in sell- 
ing advertising without deliberately 
permitting situations to arise that are 
both unpleasant and unprofitable to 
your newspaper. The best way to 
avoid these instances is to prevent 
them before they happen through 
censorship. 

There is no hard and fast rule for 
censorship. Times, conditions and 
localities make this highly important 
matter one of an individual nature 
for your particular newspaper. Hon- 
est, conscientious and sincere business 
practices can well be the keystone. 
Federal statutes, postal regulations, 
censorship bureaus and Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus throughout the coun- 


try will enforce and assist in the 
execution of your censorship. 
Requests of government bureaus, 


particularly in the Help Wanted 
classification, have been made for a 
type of censorship. It was granted 
and is in operation, by most news- 
papers, today. Certainly censorship 
of the other classification for the 
benefit of your publication are pos- 
sible and should be affected. 

Readers and their confidence are 
the most important things to be con- 
sidered in the overation of a classified 
advertising department. Without 
them, you would have no advertisers. 
Protect their interest and you will 





keep them—and, secure additional 
ones. 
YOUTH OR EXPERIENCE! 
Experience— 


Intelligent writing and edit- 
a | in these times require 
solid background, experience, 
and judgment—the ability to 
select the good, discard the 
unworthy. 


Youth— 


Eagerness and enthusiasm 
are vital to any publication 
today. Coupled with ability 
and intelligence they can be 
guided to the benefit of the 
community and the profit of 
the publisher. 

When employers want 
prompt and selective service, 
they write or wire 


The PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
James C. Kiper, Director 
35 E. Wacker Drive 

Chicago, Ill. 

A nation-wide non-profit service 

supported by Sigma Delta Chi, 

— Journalistic Frater- 














Selective Service 
Further Clarifies 
3-B Status 


WasuHincTon, March 23 — Selective 
Service Headquarters has received 
indication that local boards finally are 
grasping the intent of regulations 
classifying newspapermen who have 
dependents—a 3-B status under the 
existing rules. 

Bulletins from several state and 
local headquarters show that the dis- 
tinction between “essential man” and 
“essential industry” now is_ being 
observed. 

Newspapers, as a part of the com- 
munications system, are essential in- 
dustries and employes therein who 
have dependents (wife, children, or 
collateral) are entitled to 3-B classi- 
fication. There is one exception to 
that rule: if a specific job within the 
industry is placed on the War Man- 
power Commission’s list of non-essen- 
tial jobs, the dependency deferment is 
lost. A newsboy, for instance, is 
regarded non-essential. 

Some confusion resulted from the 
fact that the WMC listed as “essen- 
tial men” in the newspaper business, 
managing editors, news editors, for- 
eign correspondents, and photogra- 
phers. Many local boards took this 
to mean that the 3-B classification 
was lost to other newspaper employes. 
Actually, it meant that the holders of 
any of the four named jobs were 
entitled to “occupational deferment,” 
a call delayed until after 3-B men are 
inducted. Men who are individually 
essential go into 2-A if they are in 
an industry “supporting” the war 
effort, such as communications; into 
2-B if they are in “war production.” 


KEEP POSTED 


we \ AN 
et ye - new SALES M 


ORDER NOW...NEW 1943 
Standard Advertising Register 


In these days of rapid fire shifts, the new 
1943 Standard Advertising Register and 
Service will keep you abreast of these 
changes. 

The Register lists over 11,000 national 
and sectional advertisers. It gives the 
executive personnel of each including 
advertising manager, sales manager, 
buyer of printing. It shows the agency or 
agencies placing the account, territory 
covered and types of media used. In fact, 
it gives all information necessary to effec- 
tively solicit the advertiser or agency 
either by mail or in person. 

« e * 


THE AGENCY LIST — issued three times 
a year, April, August and December. A 
dependable source of infor- 
\ mation on 1600 advertis- 
. ing agencies with their 
personnel, recognition 
and the 30,000 clients 
they serve. 
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We want to go to work 


for our OLD FRIENDS, too 


Ambridge Citizen (E) 

Beaver Falls News-Tribune (E) 
Chambersburg Public Opinion (E) 
Chester Times (E) 

Clearfield Progress (E) 
Connellsville Courier (E) 

Hazleton Plain Speaker (E) 
Hazleton Standard-Sentinel (M) 
Jeannatte News-Dispatch (E) 
Johnstown Tribune-Democrat (M&E) 
Lansdale-North Penn Reporter (E) 
Meadville Tribune-Republican (M&E) 
New Castle News (E) 

Shamokin News-Dispatch (E) 
Towanda Review (iM) 

Warren Times-Mirror (E) 


Washington Observer Reporter 
(M&E) 


Waynesboro Record-Herald (E) 
Williamsport Gazette-Bulletin (M) 
Williamsport Sun (E) 


York Dispatch (E) 


THE COOPERATING NEWSPAPERS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


: after ; Mietory « . : 2. Use Newspaper-type Copy 


DESPITE ALL the fine new linage we're getting today, we don’t want 
to forget you, the advertiser, who in more normal times used our columns 
to sell a thousand and one different products. And. regardless of your 
present situation, we think we can help you. 


The point is that, whatever you’re doing today, things are going to be 
different tomorrow. When the curtain drops on war and comes up again 
on peace, the show is going to be like nothing we’ve ever known before. 


That’s the big reason we’re so strong for research and testing right now 
when it can work entirely on its own, unconcerned with any huge 
national program you may have underway. Working with and through 
these newspapers, you can test new products, new merchandising ideas, 
copy slants, and many other elements that help move your goods. You 
can do it on a laboratory basis—and you can do it inexpensively. 
Specifically, we suggest . . 


Select a test market or a number of test markets right now. In them 
work out a formula of newspaper advertising. displays, sampling, etc. 
that will work for you. Test your formula in enough other and varied 
markets to confirm it. Then, comes the new and tough competition of 
the post-war, and you're set to get in there and pitch. 


Pennsylvania’s the ideal place to try such a plan. Any of our newspaper 
reps will be glad to help you get organized. 

















five Rutes for using Newspapers 
to increase Net Profits 


1. Use Them Regularly 


To survive now and be 
ready to go forward 







3. Merchandise the Advertising 
4. Use Newspapers’ Staffs | 








Use All the Newspapers 
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Good Promotion On 
1943 Crop of Babies 


By T. S. IRVIN 


FOR A PROMOTION that is, in our 

humble opinion, decidedly on the 
beam, we take you now to Chicago. 
The happy denizens of that fair city 
are currently being exposed to the 
exciting rays of a promotion the Chi- 
cago Sun has built around the theme 
“War or not—bring up happy chil- 
dren.” It’s altogether a happy promo- 
tion, well planned, well executed, well 
timed. 

Key to the promotion is found in a 
piece Frank E. Fehlman wrote some 
time ago in Eprtor & PuBLIsHER to the 
effect that “romance blooms, buds and 
ripens” quickly in wartime and that, 
as a natural consequence, 1943 prom- 
ises the largest “baby crop” these 
United States have ever enjoyed. 

Articles by Child Expert 

Realizing the problems a situation 
like this throws before new and 
prospective mothers, and the resultant 
opportunities it throws in the way 
of numerous advertisers, the Chicago 
Sun has come through with a promo- 
tion that should go far to help both 
readers and advertisers. The promo- 
tion utilizes the paper’s own col- 
umns, radio, booklets, truck posters, 
delivery cards, personal appearances, 
etc.—a complete promotional package. 

Throughout the period of the pro- 
motion, which will last for several 
weeks, the Sun will feature the three- 
times-a-week articles by its staff 
child expert, Mrs. Mary M. Aldrich. 
The promotion is really built around 
Mrs. Aldrich, and she is presently on 
a dizzy round of speaking engage- 
ments before various Chicago groups. 

Mrs. Aldrich is the wife of a well- 
known Chicago pediatrician and an 
expert in her own right with the 
practical experience that comes from 
being a mother of three and also a 
grandmother. She is a frequent con- 
tributor to magazines and the co- 
author of “Babies are Human Beings,” 
which won the Parents’ magazine 1939 
award for the best book of the year 
for parents. She is also the “mother” 
of the Sun’s kid character, “Sparkie.” 
So she lends herself easily, you can 
see, to a big promotional build-up 
such as the Sun is now giving her. 

_ Outstanding feature of the promo- 
tion is a “Baby Book” prepared by 
Mrs. Aldrich. It is titled ““Baby’s First 
Two Years,” and is being offered by 
the Sun’s Service Bureau for 15c. 
Other booklets on child care prepared 
by Mrs. Aldrich are also being offered, 


Wartime Is Baby Time 

“We have timed this promotion,” 
says Promotion Director E. R. Richer, 
“to a current crying need of parents 
for the helpful and constructive advice 
which Mrs. Aldrich can give them. 
We believe the time is right for this 
effort, because, without question, war- 
time is baby time. Government offi- 
cials have predicted the biggest baby 
crop in 1943 ever recorded because of 
the hundreds of thousands of war 
marriages of the past year.” 

If you’re looking for a good, sound, 
constructive promotion that will be 
welcomed by readers and advertisers 
alike, here’s the pattern. And if, a 
generation from now, Chicago is 
peopled with happy Saroyan-like 
characters, it may well be the city 
will have the Sun to thank for it. 


Garden Notebook 

INTERESTING and helpful reader 
promotion in connection with the 

Victory Garden campaign is a com- 


bination garden note-book and scrap- 
book put out by the Washington 
(D. C.) Star. It contains useful garden 
information by Wilbur H. Youngman, 
the Star’s garden editor, which is 
neatly printed in 12 pages of the 
book, leaving the rest blank for the 
gardener’s personal garden notes and 
for clippings of the Victory Garden 
lessons which are currently a daily 
feature of the Star. The book is 8% x 
11 inches in size. It has an attractive 
bright yellow cover with the title, 
“Our Victory Garden,” in green and 
a pleasing red-white-and-blue color 
spot in the handle of a trowel which 
is used as a cover illustration. The 
book sells for 20c over the counter, 25c 
by: mail. “We have publicized it by 
advance ads for the past three weeks,” 
writes Promotion Manager Edgar S. 
Bayol, “and have found the public 
highly responsive to the idea.” 


What It Costs 
ALWAYS useful and constructive is 

a newspaper promotion which shows 
how economical newspaper advertis- 
ing is. Such a promotion is a current 
bulletin of the New England News- 
papers Advertising Bureau, “Selling 
the Neighborhood Markets in New 
England.” This shows at a glance 
the cost of a 1000-line, 5000-line or 
10,000-line campaign covering the New 
England regional market. 

The thought behind the promotion, 
explains A. G. Glavin, the Bureau’s 
director, is “to simplify the work of 
manufacturers and agencies in pre- 
paring estimates of the cost of news- 
paper advertising.” 

The study is divided into two sec- 
tions. One helps estimate quickly the 
cost of advertising in 36 newspapers 
that give a coverage of approximately 
81% of the New England market out- 
side Boston. Detailed information is 
available here on retail distribution of 
grocery, beer and drug products. The 
other section tabulates the cost of 
daily newspaper advertising by state 
divisions for every city in New Eng- 
land with a daily newspaper. 


Advertising Guide 

IF YOU know anybody who works 
for Sears, Roebuck, get him to let 

you sneak a look at the Advertising 

Guide they publish for members of 

their catalog advertising department. 

It’s one of the finest and most prac- 


tical advertising handbooks we have | 


ever had the good fortune to see. 


Into its 258 pages have been packed 
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the answers to just about every ques- 
tion an advertising copywriter could 
think to ask. And although most of 
the material applies specifically to the 
preparation of the Sears catalog, some- 
times called “the world’s greatest 
salesman,” a good deal of it applies 
with equal force to the preparation of 
any advertising. The volume con- 
tains everything from a brief history 
of the company and an exposition of 
its basic policies to an explanation of 
its form numbers and the rule of 
when and how to use a hyphen. 


In the Bag 


FROM the Star Weekly, Toronto—its 

circulation book, the 17th annual 
edition. Always interesting and infor- 
mative, this year’s seems even more 
so. Titled “It justygrows and grows,” 
the book makes clever use of an apple 
as a theme drawing throughout; the 
apple alone, or with surrounding car- 
toon drawings, provides an interesting 
red spot of color to pages that might 
otherwise be drab with figures. 

From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
—a market presentation, “How to 
make your sales grow in a growing 
market.” This shows, in a series of 
forceful pages, that St. Louis is today 
one of the fastest growing cities in 
the country; that it has a billion dol- 
lars worth of war contracts to keep 
its workers busy and well paid; that 
this war activity has brought 97,000 
additional population to St. Louis. 
The book contains circulation and 
sales data, and dope about the Globe- 
Democrat’s editorial values. But there 
really ought to be an index. 

From the Hartford (Conn.) Times— 
a folder containing articles and maps 
reprinted from the Times urging 
action to assure Connecticut’s air 
future. The folder is addressed to 
aeronautical manufacturing firms 
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excel all other paper 
feeds in performance 


Send for Booklet 


Walter Scott & Co. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 











primarily and is an invitation to them 


to locate in Connecticut. A definite 
contribution to the state’s future 
welfare. 


From the Austin (Texas) American 
and Statesman—a pocket-size adver- 
tising manual for the use of the 
paper’s sales staff. Full of essential 
data about the papers interlarded 
with sales, advertising and inspira- 
tional wisdom. <A good job. 

From the Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 
Gazette—a thought-provoking promo- 
tional page directing the attention of 
advertisers to “some glorious day— 
this war will be over” and then what 
about those firms that didn’t adver- 
tise for the duration? 


Winch Wins Tobin 

M. ELIZABETH TOBIN, promotion 
manager of the Portland (Ore.) 

Journal, was married March 6 to 

S. R. Winch, the Journal’s business 


manager. Before joining the staff of 
the Journal several years ago as 
assistant promotion manager, Miss 


Tobin had been with the advertising 
department of the Lipman Wolfe 
store in Portland. She is a director 
of the National Newspaper Promotion 


Association. 


GARDEN SCHOOL 


As a result of its recent Victory 
Garden School, staged in cooperation 
with the Victory Garden Advisory 
Council, the San Francisco Examiner 
reports that a booklet gotten out as a 
part of the school setup and entitled 
“Every American a Farmer,” has been 
distributed to more than 35,000 per- 
sons in Northern California. The 
booklet was written by Oliver Kehr- 
lein, the paper’s garden editor. The 
school was held in the afternoon at 
the San Francisco Civic Auditorium 
and more than 5,000 persons attended. 





How about a current 
medical book for your 
subscribers? 


Requirements : 

Daily clippings from Jane 
Stafford’s column ‘‘ YOUR 
HEALTH: Here’s How!” 


An inexpensive alphabetical file 
—paper—for inserting the “clips. 
This file, up-to-date, will prove 
valuable to every reader of your 
newspaper. 
Write or wire, collect, for further 
information, 
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WAR COMMUNIQUE NO. 26 FROM BUSY NEW ENGLAND 





How many hours make a “work-week?” 





Work-week extension will have a more 
marked effect here in New England than 
in most regions. 


Don’t forget, this beehive got busy on 
war work early and fast. 


Now, along comes Old Man Overtime to 
push up production in many lines, both 
war and consumer, especially in Rhode 
Island, eastern Massachusetts, southern 


Maine, and New Hampshire. 
Old Man Overtime is going to boost pay- 


rolls, too . . . and this, added to mounting 
war work in the shipbuilding centers on 
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the coast and in the smaller arms centers 
in western New England, should not be 
without significance to you. 


The sum and substance of it all is not 
alone that there are a lot of busy people 
here with a lot of money to spend . . . but 
that more and more, in these days of 
rationing and restrictions, they depend 
upon your counsel to spend well and 
wisely. 


There’s the useful job your New England 
newspaper advertising can be doing from 
here on in, 


Zinay How Englaaid 


FOR NEWSPAPERS 
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Warns Against 
Proposed Hike 


In Postal Rates 


Circulation Chief Says Press 
Should Not Be Burdened 
With Added Costs 


By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 


From one veteran newspaper circu- 
lation manager comes a note of warn- 
ing, both to newspapers and to the 
federal government, concerning the 
Congressional bill to increase postage 
rates on second, third and fourth class 
mail. The bill in question is now in 
committee, but the circulator writing. 
to us points out the need for news- 
papers being alert to its possible 
passage. 

Suggesting that Uncle Sam not “kill 
the goose that lays the golden eggs,” 
the circulation manager refers to the 
patriotic record of the press to date. 
Newspapers at their own expense have 
printed, delivered and used their ra- 
tioned newsprint to do a good job for 
Uncle Sam during the last year, he 
stated. Taking up the proposed in- 
crease in postal rates, the circulator 
said in part: 

Newspapers Not Cause of Deficit 

“The object of the contemplated in- 
crease in rates is to overcome a deficit 
of 130 million dollars in the operation 
of the Post Office Department. 

“Certainly newspapers are not the 
cause of that big deficit and should not 
be burdened with the additional ex- 
pense of increased postage rates at a 
time when they, admittedly at their 
own expense, have been so great a 
help to the government. 

“Distribution of the printed word to 
130 million people in this country is 
accomplished by the newspapers daily. 
This distrébution of papers containing 
all of the government programs in 
printed and illustrated form is done at 
no expense to the government; in fact, 
all newspapers pay the government 
actual cash for the use of the Post Of- 
fice Department’s limited service. 

“No other agency could make this 
distribution without tremendous ex- 
pense to the government. Mail service 
would be too slow and other methods 
too uncertain. Then why should news- 
papers be expected to pay more to do 
this job for the government? 

Cooperate with Post Office 

“Newspapers bundle, sack, weigh, 
and deliver their mail direct to the 
railroad stations, saving the local post 
offices much handling. They also de- 
liver to other post offices in their terri- 
tory sacks of newspaper mail in their 
own trucks, saving double handling 
but paying the pound rates just the 
same. 

“For years distribution to rural 
homes was made by auto and trucks 
until the gas and tire rationing forced 
newspapers to discontinue that ser- 
vice. The increased postage rate would 
again affect rural delivery of news- 
papers daily because the farmer would 
be asked to pay more for his news- 
paper at a time when he is short 
of help and will find his income 
dwindling. 

“Surely economies in Washington 
would reduce the Post Office deficit. 
Printed matter under ‘Franks’ and 
‘Official Business’ sent out by Con- 
gressmen themselves and other Wash- 
ington sources clutter the post offices, 
mail trains and the sacks of the post- 
man or rural route driver, creating 
the need for additional manpower, 
mail sacks, railroad space, trucks, 
gasoline and tires at a time when the 
mewspapers and public are urged to 
conserve in everything, not to ride on 


trains, not to use autos and put all 
manpower in the war plants. News- 
papers are asked to cut the use of 
newsprint 10% while the needless 
waste of paper continues in Wash- 
ington. ‘ 

“Publishers of daily newspapers 
should make a very vigorous protest 
to the congressmen of their states to 
put a stop to the unnecessary raise in 
postal rates demanded. After ll, 
dwindling revenues from advertising, 
the use of print paper for government 
propaganda and an increase in postal 
rates all mean the same thing when 
shown on the trial balance sheet— 
Loss—to newspapers. 

Suggests Publisher Protest 

“Newpaper publishers cannot afford 
additional expense at this time. The 
writer is sure they are willing to do 
everything humanly possible to aid the 
government in the war effort, and 
have, at tremendous expense to them- 
selves, while they lose experienced 
help to the armed forces and factories 
and curtail many necessary expenses 
to meet the increasing pay rolls and 
comply with the wage and hour laws 
and other restrictions forced on them, 

“The government is gradually kill- 
ing the goose—the newspapers—that 
lay the golden eggs through gas, tire, 
and food rationing, news reports and 
now wants to make certain it dies by 
increasing postage rates. Even a patri- 
otic publisher cannot make the dis- 
tribution of the news the government 
wants the public to have in printed 
form at continued losses to himself. 


“The writer is a circulation man- 
ager who has been in the newspaper 
business for 40 years and in those 
years has found that newspapers have 
always led all other industries in pro- 
moting public welfare in peace and 
war. He feels that newspapers are 
an absolute necessity in the war ef- 
fort and that any interference at this 
time with the distribution of vital in- 
formation to the public will create 
confusion among the people of this 
country, who depend on newspapers— 
the printed word—for their analysis 
of government rulings, but are anxious 
to give the government the fullest co- 
operation.” 


Seeking Safety Contest Entries 


THE third year of the ANPA-ICMA 

Newspaper Fleet Driving Campaign 
is a test year. That’s what the cur- 
rent issue of the ICMA Official Bulle- 
tin indicates, with a warning, urging 
its large mémbership to pitch in and 
contribute to the safety contest, at the 
suggestion of ex-ICMA President Jack 
EsTEs, Dallas News. 

From the Washington office of the 
WPB, Marr SULLIVAN, now president 
of the ICMA, points out that aside 
from the economy of safety there is 
the elimination of the problem of un- 
necessary replacement of equipment 
and personnel due to accidents that 
can be avoided. 


L. W. McFerrince, ICMA secretary- 
treasurer, of the Tulsa (Okla.) World, 
releases the warning in the Bulletin, 
because he feels that the ANPA-ICMA 
contest has contributed heavily to im- 
proved operation and toward reduced 
insurance rates. The first quarter is 
from Feb. 1 to April 30. Winners of 
the 1942 campaign will be announced 
at the ANPA New York City conven- 
tion, in April. 


N. Y. State Meeting 


THE New York State Circulation 

Managers’ Association will hold its 
spring meeting, April 13-14, at the 
Hotel Utica in Utica. President JamMEs 
A. BLANCHFIELD, Amsterdam (N. Y.) 
Evening Record, announces the meet- 
ing will be streamlined in keeping 
with desires of the federal govern- 
ment. Mark D. Bonen, Albany (N. Y.) 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Times-Union, first vice-president, is 
program chairman. 


Divvy Service Bonus 
A NEW servicé plan, known as the 
“Divvy,” has been announced by 
the Stockton (Cal.) Record for its car- 
riers. Each month the Record will 
deposit 50 cents in a special fund for 
every carrier. Every time a carrier 
gets a complaint, 10 cents will be de- 
ducted from the carrier’s deposit. Thus, 
if at the end of the month a carrier 
has two complaints, he will receive 
30 cents of the original 50 cents. Every 
dime taken away for complaints will 
go into the “Divvy.” Carriers who 
complete a month without a single 
complaint will receive their 50-cent 
deposit, plus a share of all the money 
in the “Divvy.” 


Get Minute Man Flag 


THE Minute Man Flag of the U. S. 

Treasury Department was recently 
presented to Detroit News carrier- 
salesmen as a special award for having 
led the nation’s newspaper boys in 
War Bond and Stamp sales in 1942. 
The flag was presented by Frank N. 
Isbey, chairman of the Michigan War 
Savings Committee, and accepted by 
James C. Montgomery, News circula- 
tion manager, and Roy D. Haan, as- 
sistant circulation manager who di- 
rects the stamp sales campaign. 


Five Sons Were Carriers 
FOR MORE THAN 26 years the five 
sons of Mrs. Ben H. Crawrorp have 
been Union (S. C.) Daily Times car- 
riers. BEN, JR., was the first carrier in 
his family. He is now personnel direc- 
tor of a group of large textile plants. 
Jor was the second and served as car- 
rier for over 10 years, receiving the 
Times’ “Newspaper Certificate of Fi- 
delity.” He has since graduated from 
college. Jimmy, another son, is with 
the U. S. armed forces. Wriiram holds 
a responsible position with Monarch 
Mills. Lewis, who has been a carrier 
for several years and also has repre- 
sented the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, 
has taken a position-in Georgia. 


Carrier Training School 
THE Greenville (S. C.) News-Pied- 
mont has inaugurated a series of 
training schools for carriers. Certifi- 
cates were recently awarded to a 
class of 20. A banquet was held with 
A. F. BALLENTINE, circulation manager, 
in charge. Vincent Pruitt, city circu- 
lator, presented certificates to the 
graduates. 


DAILY GOES WEEKLY 


The Navasota (Tex.) Daily Exami- 
ner has announced its consolidation 
with the Grimes County Review, 
weekly until conditions justify re- 





sumption of the daily. 
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Circulation Men 
Get Treasury Buttons 


At a luncheon meeting of officers 
and directors of Southern Circula- 
tion Managers Association in Birming- 
ham March 13, the first lapel but- 
tons to be issued by the Treasury 
Department for the sale of War 
Stamps were awarded to E. O. Allen, 
city circulation manager of the Bir- 
mingham News-Age-Herald, and C. J. 
Copeland, circulation manager of the 
Jackson (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger. 

The citations came after news car- 
riers of these two papers had sold 
the equivalent of one 10-cent Defense 
Stamp per week during January and 
February to every subscriber of the 
papers. Carrier boys of the News- 
Age-Herald have sold $876,825.55 in 
Bonds and Stamps since Pear] Harbor. 

Arthur Daniel, circulation manager 
of the Atlanta Journal, and first vice- 
president of the association, presided 
for Mr. Copeland who is president, 
and the buttons—Defense Stamps with 
the signature of Secretary Morgen- 
thau across them—were presented by 
W. B. Mahan, state deputy adminis- 
trator for the war savings program. 
He said carrier boys had carried the 
Bond and Stamp campaign to citizens 
throughout the land. 


RAISES RATES 


Two of the three Houston, Tex., 
dailies, the morning and Sunday Post 
and the afternoon and Sunday Chron- 
icle, have announced increases in their 
daily and Sunday subscription rates 
from $1 to $1.20 a month. Street sale 
prices remain at five cents daily and 
10 cents for Sundays. Daily-only de- 
livered subscriptions were raised to 
85 cents per month or 20 cents per 
week. 
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WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 


“Qur concern with any man is not with what eloquence he teaches, but with what evidence.” 


AUGUSTINE 





COPPER AND ITS ALLOYS CALLED TO THE COLORS!—Copper and its many alloys are necessary metals in the 
construction of ships, fighting planes, tanks, trucks, guns, ammunition and hundreds of other uses. Uncle Sam has 
called these—Man’‘s Oldest and Most Useful Metals—to the Colors. 


The great copper mines of the United States and those owned and operated by American companies in 
Mexico and South America are working day and night to “dig out” the red metal so that it can be fabricated 
into War Armament for the Fighting Forces on land, on sea, under the sea and in the air. The fabricating plants 
are using every facility to speed up production. 


From companies formerly manufacturing pencils and compacts to the great electrical and automotive indus- 
tries equipment has been converted into the manufacture of munitions and War Equipment. Soon America will 
have the greatest fighting machine in the World. That means Victory for the United States and her Allies. 


SOURCE—Copper & Brass Research Association. 











_— 


Stocks of Distilled Spirits 


The effect of the conversion of the 
distilled spirits industry to the war 
effort is clearly indicated by statistics 
released recently by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. Production of dis- 
tilled spirits during the calendar year 
1942 amounted to 102.3 million tax 
gallons, a decrease of 42.3% as com- 
pared with the production during 
1941. There was no production of 
either whiskey or gin during Novem- 
ber and December, 1942. Taxpaid 
withdrawals rose from 141.2 million 
gallons to 147.9 million, an increase 
of 4.7%. 

The bottled-in-bond output for con- 
sumption (included in the above tax- 
paid withdrawals) amounted to 15.7 
million gallons, or 10.9% above 1941. 
The rectified output increased from 
60.4 million gallons to 71.6 million, an 
increase of 18.6%, while the straight 
output dropped from 59.6 million to 
57.6 million gallons, a decrease of 
3.4%. 

Stocks of distilled spirits remaining 
in bonded warehouses at the end of 
December, 1942 amounted to 489.4 
million tax gallons, 8.3% under the 
stocks remaining in bonded ware- 
houses at the end of 1941. 

SOURCE—Distilled Spirits Insti- 


tute, Inc. 


A Record Performance 


In 1942, the first year the United 
States was in the war, the railroads 
handled more tons of freight and car- 
ried more passengers for longer dis- 
tances, than in any previous year. 
They transported nearly twice as 
much freight traffic and two and one- 
third times as much passenger traffic 
as in 1939. They also moved more 
than half again as much freight traf- 
fic and one-fourth more passenger 
business than in 1918, the peak year 
of the first World War. This gigan- 
tic transportation movement in 1942 
was transported without car shortage, 
congestion or delay of consequence. 
Much of this increase in traffic was 
due to the movement of war supplies 
of all kinds, lend-lease, and the trans- 
portation of materials for new defense 
plants that had to be constructed. It 
also resulted from the railroads being 
called upon to handle large quantities 
of traffic diverted from other agencies 
of transportation. The tremendous 


job which the railroads are perform- 
ing has been made possible by years 
of planning and preparation and te 


cooperation between the railroads 
themselves and with the shippers and 
receivers of freight. All are earnestly 
working together to insure adequate 
and efficient transportation for the 
war effort. SOURCE—Association of 


American Railroads. 


Wartime Fire Loss Cut 
By Fire Prevention Plan 


America’s fire losses since the out- 
break of this war have been 40% be- 
low the rate of loss in World War I. 
One reason for this is a systematic 
fire prevention program mapped be- 
fore war started. When the probabil- 
ity of war became evident the fire 
insurance industry’s entire fire preven- 
tion resources were at once offered to 
the Government. 

Since that time, the industry’s army 
of fire prevention engineers have re- 
ported on more than 7,000 important 
war plants. Stockpiles of vital mate- 
rials have been checked and methods 
of safeguarding them developed. 
Schools for guards and watchmen 
have been conducted. Detailed plans 
for safeguarding granaries, wharves 
and docks, and other critical places 
have been widely distributed. 

Many of the industry’s trained en- 
gineers have been assigned to full time 


work directly with the Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard, O. C. D., and other 
Government departments or agencies, 
or given leave of absence to take of- 
ficial assignments with such agencies. 
Wherever the threat of fire touches 
our war effort, the fire insurance in- 
dustry’s forces are mobilized to hasten 
victory. SOURCE—National Board 


of Fire Underwriters. 


Air Express Knits Nation 
Into Industrial 
Neighborhood 


With a vast network of skyways 
over which to move critical material 
at a speed of three miles a minute, 
Air Express knits the entire nation 
into a neighborhood of industrial ef- 
fort. For the manufacturer, it’s al- 
most like having his suppliers and 
subcontractors right at his factory 
door; no point can be far away with 
this fastest form of delivery. Serving 
the United States and more than 60 
foreign countries, the nation’s Air- 
lines gain millions of work-hours for 
thousands of war plants with vital Air 
Express shipments that break bottle- 





Air Transport Association 
1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


A neutral source of information, photo- 
hs, facts and figures concerning the 
Passenger, air mail and air express busi- 
ness of the sixteen major scheduled United 
States Airlines operating domestic and 
international services. Also facts avail- 
able regarding operation and maintenance 
of the transport planes and airway facili- 
ties, including communication systems, 
of member airlines. an 

request from editors invited. Send for 
free booklet “Little Known Facts About 
the Air Transport Industry.” 


Association of American Railroads 


924 Transportation Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

Central coordinating agency of the Ameri- 
ean railroads and source of information 
concerning the railroad industry. Has 
largest railroad library in the world. Fea- 
ture articles, releases, publications, re- 
ports, condensed railroad facts for ‘‘filler” 
copy, photographs, and monthly cartoon 
of railroad oddities. Free to editors. 


Distilled Spirits Institute, Inc. 
National Press Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Factual information, data and statistics 
relating to the Distilling Industry, reports 
from official sources on production, con- 
sumption, enforcement, taxation, revenue. 





Directory of Authoritative 
Sources of Factual Information 


Edison Electric Institute 

420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factual information, data and statistics 
relating to the electrical industry. 


National Association of Food Chains 
726 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Writers and editors interested in the sub- 
ject of nutrition and the program devel- 
food chains to cooperate with the 


oped by 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Ser- 
vice m find of interest an outline of 


the nutrition material to be used by food 
chains. A brochure, ‘Food Chains’ Nu- 
trition Program,” is available on request 
without charge. 


National Board of Fire Underwriters 

85 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
Fire Facts. What causes fire. How to 
prevent it and how to control it. Pioneer 
educational fact-finding and engineering 
organization maintained by the principal 
capital stock fire insurance companies for 
Public service. Compiles and_ publishes 
national fire loss record, building codes, 
fire prevention ordinances, numerous 
standards, pamphlets on fire-hazardous 
processes. 


Copper & Brass Research Assn. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The membership of the Association 
represents the principal fabricators of 
Copper and its Alloys. 








Advertisement 


necks and keep men on the job. In 
addition to this, they work hand in 
hand with the Army and Navy Air 
Transport services, to supply our fight- 
ing fronts throughout the world— 
a service which will some day bring 
ALL foreign markets to the doorstep 
of American business. SOURCE— 


Air Transport Association. 


Point Rationing and 
Nutrition 

A necessary “regimentation” of con- 
sumer buying of canned, bottled, and 
frozen processed foods now confronts 
the American Public. 

Using unlimited amount of canned 
goods in planning meals is a thing of 
the past. Housewives, who hereto- 
fore relied almost entirely upon canned 
goods for meals must now learn, many 
probably for the first time, how to 
prepare fresh fruits and vegetables 
in easiest way and quickest method 
available and at same time save the 
nutritional value. 

Mrs. Consumer, under point ration- 
ing, needs nutritional advice more 
than ever before in planning a well- 
balanced meal. She must learn what 
recipes and menus have the greatest 
vitamin content; use recipes that make 
rationed items go further; plan to get 
the greatest nutrition for the least 
amount of points. 

Food Chains are prepared to give 
Mrs. Consumer these nutritive “hints” 
through various media: One, newspa- 
per ads—carry appetizing recipes and 
suggested menus. Two, booklets and 
handbills — prepared especially for 
consumers and containing recipes 
adapted to wartime curtailments. 
Three, colorful store posters—suggest 
foods in tempo with Nation’s effort 
for a Healthier America. 

Our fighting men need food; our 
Allies need food. The rationing pro- 
gram (and health of nation’s indivi- 
duals) depends upon full cooperation 
of consumers and distributors in 
equitably allotting food and sugges- 
tive nutritional aids. SOURCE—Na- 
tional Association of Food Chains. 








388B—S YNDICATES 
Maj. Al Williams 
On Tour of 
Army Air Bases 


Scripps-Howard Columnist 
Giving Fighter Pilots 

His Flying Views 

By S. J. MONCHAK 


There are a lot of brasshats in the 
Army and Navy who don’t like Major 
Al Williams, veteran flier and Scripps- 
Howarp Newspaper ALLIANCE aviation 
columnist, because of his outspoken 
criticism in his book “Airpower,” and 
in other ways, of their short-sighted 
views of the role aviation would play 
in war. 

For years he has been telling 
America that it must prepare its air 
arms for battle if it expected to avoid 
defeat in war. 

That Major Williams’ predictions, 
views and warnings of a few years ago 
were correct is pretty widely accepted 
today. 

Aviation has been vital in offensive 
and defensive operations of all the 
warring powers since the conflict be- 
gan more than three years ago and 
there are few who doubt today that 
victory will go to the powers who 
dominate the air. 

All this—and more—the aviation 
writer pointed out years ago. But 
then it was peace and few heeded. 
Today, however, there has been that 
rude awakening that he foresaw then. 

Gets Army Call 

This week Major Williams, whose 
column is distributed nationally by 
Untrep Feature SynpIcaTe, began an 
assignment at the request of General 
Henry H. Arnold, Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Army Air Forces. In a 
sense, it is an honor for the columnist- 
aviator, and a vindication of his views. 

Major Williams has been asked to 
tour the single-motor flying schools 
under the Flying Training Command 
and give young pilots the benefit of 
his philosophy and experience. He is 
to give them those points of “airman- 
ship” which embrace the qualities that 
go beyond their technical training and 
equipment. 

The columnist, one of the nation’s 
outstanding speed fliers a few years 
ago, will visit training fields in Texas, 
Alabama, Florida and Georgia. He 
was at a base in Texas this week. 

According to him, “airmanship” in 
the flier is what horsemanship is to 
the cavalryman or seamanship to the 
naval man. 

“A pilot is never better than his en- 
gine and seldom as good as his plane,” 
he said this week. 

He wants to instill in young fliers 


his own philosophy, by which he be- 
gins every flight as if it were to be his 
last, with the desire to make it as per- 
fect as possible. 

Major Williams will meet boys who 
used to show him their rubber band 
or gas-model planes at model plane 
contests he helped conduct for 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers but who 
are wearing wings now and are fighter 
pilots for Uncle Sam. 

He is going to try to tell the 
youngsters the difference between the 
reckless “hot” pilot and the cool- 
thinking, hard work that it takes to be 
a really good pilot. He also will stress 
the necessity of team work. 

He will do some fancy flying at the 
schools, at which he is a past master, 
but his main mission will be on the 
ground, to teach youngsters the philos- 
ophy of flying which his more than 
20 years in the air have taught him. 

His column, which he writes thrice- 
weekly, will continue while he is on 
tour. 


“War and Peace” Offered 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S remark- 

able condensation of Constance Gar- 
nett’s translation of “War and Peace,” 
by Count Leo Tolstoy, will again be 
offered for national syndication on 
May 9, the Cxicaco Trisune-New 
York News SynpicaTe announced this 
week. The reprint is in one complete 
instalment and is available to all 
newspapers. To those papers which 
carried it before, the syndicate is of- 
fering it without cost. The copy is 
contained in one tabloid-size newspa- 
per page. The CT-NYNS first offered 
it in September, 1937. 


New R & T Serial 


IN TUNE with the times, the RecisTer 

AND TRIBUNE SYNDICATE currently is 
offering its latest fiction serial, “Girl 
in a Blackout,” by Rob Eden. In 36 
installments, the story is accompanied 
by 10 photographic illustrations. 


Syndicate Hargrove Book 


“SEE HERE, PRIVATE HARGROVE,” 

a best-seller since it first same from 
the presses last fall, now is being 
offered nationally to newspapers in 
serialized form by Berti SynpicaTe. 
According to Bell, the book, which 
deals with the humorous side of life 
in the Army, is available in 30 daily 
illustrated installments averaging 1,400 
each. [Illustrations are by Fred 
Weatherly. Marion Hargrove, the au- 
thor, now is a sergeant. 


Personals and Notes 


THE title for Walter Lippmann’s new 

book, to be published by Little, 
Brown on May 7, will be “U.S. 
Foreign Policy: Shield of the Repub- 
lic,” views of the nation’s foreign pol- 
icy developed by the Heratp TrIBUNE 








If you require a man successfully experienced 
in newspaper writing and executive editorial 
work, space selling or advertising directing; 
agency copywriting and contact; publicity and 
promotion work, address R S N Room 301, 
369 Lexington Ave. or phone Caledonia 5-6100. 
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SynpicaTe columnist over a period of 
30 years’ study. . . . Bob Farrell, for- 
merly of the McNaucur SynpicaTe and 
president of Four Star Fiction Group, 
New York, and Miss Yvette Tobin, of 
Miami and New York City, were mar- 
ried in New York recently. Farrell 
now is in the Army. . . . Westbrook 
Pegler, New York World-Telegram 
columnist whose material is distrib- 
uted by Unrrep Feature SynpDIcATE, 
began his annual one month vacation 
March 23. He’s in Arizona. ... You 
can’t keep a good man down is an old 
bromide but it certainly applies to 
Edgar Rice Burroughs, creator of 
“Tarzan” for Unrrep Feature SynpI- 
caTeE. Burroughs, who will be 68 
years old on Sept. 1, has just re- 
turned to Honolulu from a three- 
months’ swing with the Pacific battle 
fleet as an accredited war correspond- 
ent for the United Press. According 
to a letter his syndicate received this 
week, the veteran author traveled 
5,000 miles over the Pacific and wrote 
25 stories. He said he spent his last 
month aboard a destroyer. He hopes 
to get another tour of duty soon. 


“Yank” Liberalizes 
Its Rules on 


Reproduction 


Army Newspaper Releasing 
Copies to Civilian Organiza- 
tions but Okay Is Needed 


Yank, the Army newspaper, this 
week liberalized its rules governing 
reprinting of its material in civilian 
publications and declared copies would 
be sent to one executive in each 
organization requesting it and that 
stories can be reproduced from it with 
special authorization. A request 
granted to one organization will auto- 
matically release the material to all, 
it was stated. 

In a letter to Eprror & PUBLISHER 

clarifying these rules, Capt. H. B. 
Hawley stated: 
- “We have clarified our policies re- 
garding the release of Yank material 
to civilian agencies. The following is 
an outline of these policies: 

_ “1. A copy of each issue of Yank 
will be sent to one executive in each 
organization. This is not to be con- 
strued as permission for reproduc- 
tion; only as a guide from which ma- 
terial may be requested. v 

“2. Stories, features, pictures, car- 
toons, or other material will be repro- 
duced only as specifically authorized 
in each instance. 

“3. Nothing will be released before 
cover date of the issue in which it 
appears and in most cases, material 
will not be released until two weeks 
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Autoplates 
NOW 


[t is now possible to complete assembly of 
a few new Wood Automatics, Juniors, 
Standard Autoshavers and Pony Autoplates, 
—Heavy-Duty and Standard,—(as well as 
rebuilt Juniors and Standard Autoshavers), 
on hand .. . for publishers whose urgent 
needs justify issuance of the proper priori- 
ties. Write for all details. 

Wood Newspaper Machinery Corporation, 
Plainfield, N. J.—N. Y. Office: 501 5th Ave. 








after the cover date, each item spe- 
cifically on request. 

“4. A request to one civilian organ. 
ization will automatically release the 
material in question to all other 
organizations. 

“5. Yank itself, will, upon occasion, 


voluntarily release certain specific 
material indicating the item, release 
date, credits, etc. that must be 
observed. 


“6. A service charge from five dol- 
lars ($5.00) to ten dollars ($10.00) per 
print will be made for any picture 
prints provided by Yank at your re- 
quest. 

“7, All matter not specifically re- 
leased by this office shall be consid- 
ered restricted material and may not 
be reproduced in any manner.” 


Must Deduct Order 
From Paper Quota 


A publisher ordering books,t or the 
printing of books, from a printer must 
deduct the tonnage of paper used from 
his own quota, under the terms of 
Limitation Order L-245, it was ex- 
plained this week in Interpretation No. 
1 of the order. 

A printer who was not a publisher 
of books during the base period, 1942, 
has no quota of paper for publishing 
books in 1943, under the terms of the 
order. He is commercially engaged 
in printing books for the account of 
book publishers, and consequently the 
paper he uses for the publisher is 
charged against the latter’s account. 
Therefore a “publisher” as defined in 
the order may not purchase books 
from a printer for resale unless they 
are charged to his own quota. 

The interpretation goes on to point 
out that the order does not prohibit 
one publisher from purchasing books 
from another publisher where such 
books bear the imprint of the other 
publisher. 
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FOR MARCH 27, 


a @bituary 


EDWARD McKERNON, a veteran 

newspaper man until recent years 
when he was prominently identified 
with regional planning, died March 22 
in North Dutchess Hospital at Rhine- 
beck, N. Y., after a brief illness with 
pneumonia. He was 70 years old. He 
spent the greater part of his career 
with the Associated Press and when 
he left that ofganization in 1928 was 
Eastern division superintendent. He 
left the newspaper field about 10 years 
ago and in 1935 was appointed asso- 
ciate consultant to the State planning 
boards of New York and New Jersey. 
Mr. McKernon, at the time of this ap- 
pointment, was editor of publications 
for the Regional Plan Association and 
was directing publicity for the New 
York State Planning Board. He en- 
tered the newspaper business as a re- 
porter and later was night editor of 
the Springfield (Mass.) Union. He 
was subsequently associated with va- 
rous other papers in New England 
and in upstate New York and, in 
1903, began his 25-year affiliation with 
the Associated Press as an editor in 
the Boston office. After leaving the 
AP he was publisher of the Rochester 
Journal for Hearst. In a few months 
Mr. McKernon was transferred to the 
Boston American and shortly after- 
ward he was named managing director 
of the Washington Bureau of Univer- 
sal Service until 1929. 

FREDERICK Davis SHELTON, a member 
of the art department of the Atlanta 
Journal, who was widely known in 
Southern art circles, died there March 
23. He was 33 years old. 

James FRANK, 79, retired publisher 
of the old Jackson (Mich.) News and 
the old Jackson (Mich.) Patriot, died 
in Foote Hospital, Jackson, March 21 
after a protracted illness. 


Wirt K. Cocurane, 75, retired Chi- 
cago advertising agency execftive, 
died in Altadena, Cal., last week. Mr. 
Cochrane began as a newspaperman 
on the St. Paul Pioneer-Press, then 
entered advertising and eventually 
founded his own agency in Chicago. 

JoHN Henry MuItter, 80, veteran 
newspaperman, died at Fort Douglas, 
Utah, on March 5. He was a native 
of Zanesville, Ohio, and was one of 
the founders of the Sunday Morning 
News there which ran for 50 years be- 
fore merging with another local pa- 
per. Later Mr. Miller was managing 
editor of the Daily Saratogian, Sara- 
toga Springs (N. Y.); managing editor 
of the Washington Times, and city 
editor of the Washington Evening 
Star. He retired in 1933. 


Horace H. Herr, 62, until 10 years 
ago active in Washington newspaper 
work, died March 16 in the office of 
the National League of Wholesale 
Distributors, whose executive secre- 
tary he had been since 1933. He was a 
former city editor of the Kansas City 
Post, one-time managing editor of the 
Indianapolis Daily Times, was Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Kansas 
City Journal-Post, and a war corre- 
spondent in World War 1. 

THomAsS Braprorp Byrp, former At- 
lanta (Ga.) Journal sports editor and 
news editor who was living in retire- 
ment in Florida, died March 10 at a 
Jacksonville hospital after being 
stricken with a heart ailment. 

Frep Brapy, 54, Atlanta (Ga.) Con- 
stitution make-up man died in Atlanta 
March 14. He had been associated 
with the Constitution for 32 years. 

LeRoy A. Woon.e, 67, who was as- 
sociated with his father, the late Leroy 
A. Woodle, Sr., in publication of the 
Monroe (Wis.) Daily Journal 
1903 to 1927, died in the Veterans’ 
Hospital, Sheridan, Wyo., March 18. 
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CLASSIFIED 
RATES 


Situation Wanted 
(Cash with Order) 


| time — .50 per line 
4 times — .40 per line 


“HELP WANTED" AND ALL 
OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


| time — .90 per line 
2 times — .80 per line 
4 times — .70 per line 


FORMS CLOSE WEDNESDAY NIGHT 
FOR PUBLICATION IN THE CURRENT 
WEEK'S ISSUE 
To calculate the cost of any classified ad, 
count five average words to the line. Mini- 
mum space acceptable for publication Is 
three lines. Keyed replies: Advertisers who 
key their ads in care of EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER should consider this as three words. 


Used Postage Wanted 














Stamps bought and sold wholesale. Espe- 
cially wanted on envelopes (covers). 
U desirable issues (some obsolete) 


supplied, used or unused. Beebe, Yonk- 
ers, New York. 








Business Opportunity 

Wish to establish (and finance) engraving 
plant in connection with publisher who 
has need of same. ng experience in 
production and cost. To publisher whose 
engraving costs are $500 monthly can 
offer worth while proposition. Box 560, 
Editor & Publisher. 


 Mechentoa! Equipment For Sale 


For Sale: Linotype and Intertype machines, 
models 14, 9, 8, and O and B; over- 
hauled and in splendid condition. Elee- 
tric or gas pots, motors and magazines. 
Will erect within 300 miles of Springfield, 
Mass., or will sell F.O.B. ringfield. 
Address, P. O. Box 761, 8S. H. Bowles. 


16-Page Goss Unitube Ball-Bearing Press 
with two extra colors. Four-page Uni- 
tubular Suplex Press with stereo equip- 
ment for both. Ludlow, Elrod, Model 6 
F, @ Intertypes with side magazines. All 
in perfect condition. TOM NAHUE, 
200 Davis Street, San Francisco, Oali- 
fornia. 

Due to the recent merger of the Plattsburgh 
Daily Republican and the Plattsburgh 
Daily Press, we have for sale the follow- 
ing newspaper equipment, all of which is 
in excellent condition. It can be pur- 
chased in bulk or in separate units: 

Two standard Intertype machines with 
“*C’’ equipment, 1 standard Intertype 
Machine with ‘‘CSM%2’’ equipment, with 
fonts; 1 Ludlow Typograph No. 2157 
complete with 12 pt. mould and electric 
heating pot No. 1692, with equipment; 
iron imposing surface; imposing table; 
Autocaster stand and equipment; and 
other equipment used in printing news- 
paper. Price and more detailed descrip- 
tion of the equipment will be furnished 
on request. Plattsburgh Republican Pub- 
ane Oo., 47 Clinton St., Plattsburgh. 


























Mechanical Equipment Wanted 





WANTED 
Goss press, single width (two pages wide), 
18%-inch printing diameter — 21% -inch 
cut-off or deck for same. Give full details 
and prices. Box 1042, Editor & Publisher. 
Curved plate router for Duplex stereotype 
plates. Pekin, Ill., Daily Times. 











Newspapers For Sale 


When contemplating either PURCHASE OR 
SALE of a newspaper or trade publica- 
tion, write for complimentary copy of 
‘*‘PUBLISHING PROPERTIES.’’ 
L. P. Likely. Times Building, New York 

West Coast County Seat daily—only daily 
in county—growing industrial town with 
agricultural back country emergency calls 
for quick sale. Gross $60,000. Will sell 
for $38,000 cash $15,000 balance easy. 
Includes complete printing and bindery 
equipment. For complete details ask my 
agent A. W. Stypes, 625 Market St., San 
Francisco. 


Capable Handling, buying, selling, mergers. 
No leases or trades. Highest references. 
Lee Feighner Agency, Nashville, Mich. 


Help Wanted 


Advertising Saleswoman for daily newspa- 
er. 12,000 circulation in city of 20,000. 
ou need no practical experience if col- 

lege graduate in journalism and have 
advertising experience on college paper. 
Permanent position, good pay, good train- 
ing. Apply by letter, enclosing photo. 
Give references, pay now receiving. If 
you want good start in advertising, don’t 
pass this up! Daily Tribune, Hastings, 
Nebraska. 

















(Continued) 

Advertising Salesman: One sufficiently ma- 
ture in years and experience to do a top 
job of advertising planning, copy writ- 
ing, aggressive but not high pressure sell- 
ing; give complete resume of background, 
references, salary requirement. Herald, 
Clinton, Iowa. 

All ’round job printer machine operator 
work in first class job shop. Not subject 
to draft. Union or willing to join. Man 
who can act as foreman. Box 564, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

Combination desk man and sports editor. 
Give experience, references, draft status 
and salary first letter. Evening Record- 
er, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Assistant City Editor. Must know city desk 
operation, be capable of directing staff, 
originating features, lifting pressure from 














desk chief, improving staff writing, de- 
veloping reporters. Large city daily in 
midwest. Good salary, permanent posi- 


tion if you make good. Replies confiden- 
tial. Box 517, Editor & Publisher. 

Competent man wanted to handle growing 
circulation Oregon daily. Fine opportu- 
nity for draft deferred family man who 
wants permanent berth under good con- 
ditions in fine area. State all in first let- 
ter including experience, salary expected. 
Box 567, Editor & Publisher. 

Desk and Sports Writer (man or woman) 
for smali Daily, 8,000 circulation, in coal 
field town of 10,000. Full A.P. Must be 
draft free. Salary good. If interested, 
wire collect to H. G. Olark, Daily News, 
Williamson, West Va. 

Experienced Advertising Sale 
man or tg F. is not a ‘duration’? 
job. Give eupeienen, references, in first 
letter to H. R. Farrall, Advertising Man- 
ager, The Tribune Chronicle, Warren, 

0. 














Pressman for 32-page Goss press to act as 
foreman stereotyping press room. Trib- 
une, Altoona, Pa. 


Manager for weekly, 50 miles N. Y. C., 





man or woman. Writing ability essen 
tial; $40 to start. Box 556, Editor & 
Publisher. 





New Jersey six day, evening, has perma- 
nent job for draft exempt man as re- 
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Situations Wanted 
Advertising 





Advertising Executive— 22 years’ unusual 
experience, seeks connection as Advertis- 
ing or Business Manager on medium-sised 
Daily. Seventeen years successful depart- 
ment head on newspapers; Promotion 
Manager two = league Dailies; over 
seven years with present publisher— 
promotion, soliciting key accounts, some 
national. Former advertising agency ex- 
ecutive; sales promotion manager for 
manufacturer; sales manager. Outstand- 
ing advertising, merchandising counselor; 
responsible; seasoned judgment; a mine 
of practical ideas. Age 42, married, 8-A. 
Write Box 486, Editor & Publisher. 

Advertising Salesman; capable heading de- 
— medium daily; married, 42. 

ood personality; build customer confi- 

dence. Good copy and layouts. Being 
released from army. Good references. 
Box 481, Editor & Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED TOPNOTCHER 
DRAFT DEFERRED 








Volume producer, creative, dependable, sea- 
soned; Executive type seeks opportunity 
plus good salary, plus arrangement. Box 
570, Editor & Publisher. 

Syndicate Promotion Manager available im- 
mediately. Draft deferred. Copy, layout, 
ideas, printing processes. Young, single. 
New York preferred. Box 511, Editor 
& Publisher. 

Desk man, rewrite for radio or news room. 
Five years’ experience. Deferred family 
man. Now working. Prefer New York or 
vicinity. Box 545, Editor & Publisher. 


SOMEWHERE there is a small city daily 
that needs this man. ADVERTISING has 
been his work for twenty-five years 
(daily, large weekly and retail experi- 
ence). Now a_ successful advertising 
manager good small city paper. He is an 
excellent salesman, topnotch on layouts 
and adv. copy. A live wire go-getter in 
his forties. A man of highest character 
and integrity. Aggressive, sincere, con- 
scientious hard worker. His ability. 
knowledge and experience entitles him 
to a starting salary of $50.00 to $60.00 
per week. He prefers to locate in the 
South, Southwest or Midwest, but he will 
consider the right offer from other sec- 
tions of the country. Interview can be 


























porter and understudy to managing edi- arranged. Please give full details first 
tor. Bright future for right man. Write letter. Address Box 566, Editor & Pub 
fully, send photo and references. Box lisher. 
552, Editor & Publisher, ae 
Reporter with some sports experience 
wanted by medium sized midwest paper. Situations Wanted 
Must be draft exempt. State experience Editorial 
and salary needed. Box 574, Editor & - —- ee 
Publisher. Experienced woman reporter, good refer- 
Society Editor for small West Texas daily.  pugan, Wants job. Box 550, Editor & 


Give experience, reference, starting sal- 
ary. Reporter-Telegram, Midland, Texas. 
Telegraph Editor wanted by newspa 
per in midwest city of 40,000. Give full 
particulars, references and salary ex- 
pected. Box 573, Editor & Publisher. 
Women’s Page Editor. Capable taking over 
all syndicated material and originating 
local food, fashion and other features. 
Must know make up and be able to write 
well. This is a fine permanent job if you 
make good. Large afternoon daily in 
midwest city. Give complete story of 
your experience in first letter. Box 572, 
Editor & Publisher. 
Wanted — Bookkeeper; one familiar with 
routine of newspaper clerical work pre- 














ferred. Key West Citizen, Key West, 
__ Florida. 
Wanted newscaster large, clear channel 


station in midwest with outstanding news 
facilities seeks top flight newscaster. Must 
be man with newspaper or press associa- 
tion background who can write and edit 
copy from full wire reports and broad- 
cast it in fast and pleasing manner. Not 
interested in commentators, announcers 
who read news or those who paste, clip 
or tear news from teletypes. Liberal sal- 
ary and fine opportunity for right man. 
All applications confidential. Give com- 
plete details in first letter. Describe 
news and air experience fully. Also give 
references, age, military status, ete. Box 
551, Editor & Publisher. 

Wanted at once reporter for small southern 
daily. Send photo and tell all first let- 
ter. Permanent job. Box 559, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 
Administrative 


Manager — Publisher’s Assistant 
with 16 years’ experience all phases 
newspaper looking for better opportu- 
nity. Now permanently employed combi- 
nation with radio station. Present con- 
nection 6 years. Thoroughly familiar all 
production problems, low cost operation, 
employee relations, circulation, advertis- 











General 


ing, news, mechanical. Proven record 
shows outstanding results. Present sal- 
ary $5,000. 34, married, children, 3B. 


Interested in permanent position with A-1 
organization only. Box 568, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Seasoned business and/or advertising man- 
ager; 20 consecutive years’ experience, 
metropolitan newspapers and papers in 
shadow of metropolitan markets; accus- 
tomed to earning $6,500 to $7,800 per 
year; can do or direct any phase either 
department; knows national thoroughly; 
invites confidential correspondence lead- 
ing to appointment. Box 520, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Experienced newsman, six years sports edi- 
tor, general assignment and desk work 
on paper of 20,000. Managing editor of 
small midwest daily. Prefer change. 
Draft exempt. Available on short notice. 
Box 561, Editor & Publisher. 





Grounded desk, reporter. 26, family man. 
Now employed two jobs — news service 
desk, press relations. Want to get out 
of Washington (brother, it’s murder). 
Box 558, Editor & Publisher. 


News man with experience on smal! daily, 
draft exempt. Now operating own week- 
ly. Would consider salary position me- 
dium sized town in midwest. Box 553, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Talented young woman, broad experience 
picture field U.S.A. and abroad; man- 
aged piete service 4 years, London 5 























years New York. Wants job, new connec- 
tions. Familiar editorial routine, pub- 
licity. Creative news sense, linguist, 
typist. Specialized knowledge movie 
field. Box 562, Editor & Publisher. 
Want general t or feature job 


assignmen 
small-city Daily. Experience: One year 
radio weekly, two years writing news 











broadcasts, free-lance features. Box 484, 
Editor & Publisher. 
Situations Wanted 
Mechanical 
COMPOSING ROOM CONSULTANT, wel? 
known, will assist with difficult prob- 
lems. Confidential. Box 575, Editor & 


Publisher. 

Composing Room Superintendent. Fine pro- 
duction record on large daily. Guaran- 
teed minimum costs, smooth running de- 
partment. Draft deferred. Best references. 
Box 569, Editor & Publisher. 








JUST NOW 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
ARE PRODUCING 

WONDERFUL RESULTS 


USE THEM 
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SHOP TALK AT THI 


GREAT NAMES of American jour- 

nalists will soon grace the counters 
of the magnificent Liberty ships which 
are coming down the 
ways all over the 
country as the United 
Nations’ most potent 
answer to the sub- 
marine menace. This 
tribute to newspaper and magazine 
publishers, editors, writers, makers of 
books, and other priests of the printed 
word has been adopted by the United 
States Maritime Commission, which 
has named a committee to select rep- 
resentative and significant names for 
about 25 vessels. 

This board, headed by Mark O’Dea, 
director of public relations for the 
commission, has already named ships 
for James Gordon Bennett, Joseph 
Medill, Joseph Pulitzer, Charles A. 
Dana, Robert J. Collier, and John 
Peter Zenger. Under consideration 
are the names of about 60 others, most 
of them famous, others enjoying less 
note than their contributions to the 
welfare of their profession and the 
communities they served justify. 

For instance, not many of the pres- 
ent generation know much about 
Josiah Gilbert Holland, one-time edi- 
tor and part-owner of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican, and later a 
founder and for many years editor of 
the Century Magazine. Or of William 
Newton Byers, who founded the Den- 
ver Rocky Mountain News in a thrill- 
ing race to beat another ambitious 
journalist to the street with his first 
issue. Byers won by 20 minutes, and 
for the next 25 years was editor of the 
News and a constructive figure in the 
development of Colorado. How many, 
too, of today’s war correspondents 
could name the first American to earn 
that title? He was George W. Ken- 
dall, a co-founder of the New Orleans 
Picayune, who organized news cover- 
age of the Mexican war for his news- 
paper. He sent out fast ships equipped 
with composing rooms to pick up news 
from slower boats coming from Mex- 
ico, and had papers printed and ready 
for sale by the time his fast packets 
reached the New Orleans docks. 


Kendall also arranged a pony ex- 
press to get news out of Mexico and 
while attached as a front-line corre- 
spondent with Gen. Zachary Taylor’s 
army was slightly wounded. He en- 
tered Mexico City with the victorious 
forces of Gen. Scott. 

Also on the tentative list of candi- 
dates is the name of Bartholomew 
Green—and how many quiz fans could 
correctly identify him, do you sup- 
pose? He was the printer of the 
Boston News-Letter, first newspaper 
in the American colonies, and later 
was its owner and editor. 

More familiar newspaper names on 
the commission’s tentative roll include 
Meichel Harry deYoung, for more 
than 40 years publisher of the San 
Francisco Chronicle; Col. Henry Wat- 
terson, editor of the Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journal; William Rockhill Nel- 
son, founder and owner of the Kansas 
City Star; Victor Fremont Lawson, 
long publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News; Henry Woodfin Grady, editor 
of the Atlanta Constitution, and apos- 
tle of the “New South;” George Wil- 
liam Childs, publisher of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger; Edwin Law- 
rence Godkin, editor of the Nation 
and the New York Post; Carl Schurz, 
soldier, editor and politician in Detroit, 
St. Louis, and New York; Murat Hal- 
stead, editor and war correspondent; 


Newspaper 
Names for 
Liberty Ships 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


Crosby S. Noyes, for more than half 
a century with the Washington Star 
and long its editor-in-chief; Whitelaw 
Reid, editor of the New York Tribune; 
Melville E. Stone, for many years gen- 
eral manager of the Associated Press; 
Gen. Charles Henry Taylor, Civil War 
soldier and long editor and manager 
of the Boston Globe; Henry Loomis 
Wilson, Washington correspondent and 
later editor of the Boston Post; Ed- 
ward Wyllis Scripps, founder of the 
present Scripps-Howard newspaper 
organization and its allied interests; 
Harvey W. Scott, editor of the Port- 
land Oregonian; William Winter, for 
more than 40 years dramatic critic of 
the New York Tribune; Fremont 
Older, for almost 70 years identified 
with San Francisco journalism, and 
one of its leaders for nearly half a 
century; Samuel Bowles, editor of the 
Springfield Republican for 30 years; 
Duff Green, owner and editor of the 
United States Telegraph, Washington, 
and a member of President Jackson’s 
“kitchen cabinet;” Norman E. Mack, 
owner and editor of the Buffalo Times 
and prominent in national politics; 
Adolph S. Ochs, distinguished most as 
owner and publisher of the New York 
Times from 1896 to 1935; Finley Peter 
Dunne, creator of Mr. Dooley; Moses 
Y. Beach, for long publisher of the 
New York Sun. 

At the request of the commission, 
Shop Talk suggested several others as 
worthy of consideration, including the 
obvious one of Horace Greeley, who 
did not appear on the original roster. 
It is evident that the naming com- 
mittee has made a thorough canvass 
of newspaper history, but it is in the 
market for other suggestions from the 
public. Ideas can be sent to Mark 
O’Dea, U. S. Maritime Commission, 
Washington. Sufficient biographical 
data to justify the consideration of 
names should be furnished, of course. 
Names of living people will not be 
used. 

We don’t know how the Commission 
plans to exploit its idea, and the fol- 
lowing suggestion may be superflu- 
ous. It seems to us, however, that the 
proposed honor to journalists will not 
be complete unless there be placed in 
a prominent part of the ship a tablet 
giving the main facts of their. lives 
and the reasons which singled them 
out for distinction. 

This idea ought to be heartily wel- 
comed by the newspaper fraternity, 
which has not had too much reason 
to be thankful for friendly Washing- 
ton attention in recent years. The 
public has too little knowledge of the 
men who laid the foundations of our 
free press, and we gladly give our 
O.K. to this plan of spreading their 
fame around the world. And we can 
also have the hope that the com- 
munion of journalistic saints will have 
some protective merit against the 
perils that today surround those who 
go down to the sea in ships. 

* * * 


ONE FORM of institutional advertis- 
ing which should and probably will 
survive the present wartime wave is 
the publication of 


Tell the condensed financial 
People the statements of cor- 
Real Facts porations in plain 


English. For several 
years public relations 
men have been hammering at this 
thought, trying to convince the fiscal 
people that their reports ought to take 
a form that the public could read and 
understand without calling on the ac- 
countants and lawyers who drew the 
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things up for an interpretative glossary. 
Epiror & PUBLISHER, we believe, can 
claim some credit for stimulating cor- 
porate thoughts in the direction of 
clarity and candor in their reports. 
Numerous articles by leaders of the 
financial community and by advertis- 
ing experts have appeared in these 
columns during the past six years, 
emphasizing that both public relations 
and corporate management would be 
the gainers if the corporate story was 
told in words that inhibited conceal- 
ment of unpleasant truths. Customers 
and investors alike would gain respect 
for companies which proved by frank- 
ness that their business was con- 
ducted to make honest profits by the 
sale of goods or services. And plain 
speaking would destroy forever the 
screen of double-talk behind which 
lurked the temptation to do wrong 
and cover up the crime with lies. 


Recent issues of New York news- 
papers (and doubtless scores of others) 
have carried the advertising of names 
great in American business, stating 
not only the financial facts of the past 
year’s operations, but also including 
statements of policy signed by the 
president or other responsible execu- 
tive. Among those noted have been 
the Equitable Life Assurance Com- 
pany, the American Home Products 
Corporation, the Celanese Corporation 
of America, the Bendix Aviation Cor- 
poration, and the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

The latter’s job is especially note- 
worthy. It compares 1942 operations 
with those of 1941 under categories 
that can be understood by readers 
without the slightest knowledge of 
bankers’ or lawyers’ jargon. Also 
unusual is Steel’s offer to send copies 
of its complete report—also written in 
simple language—to anyone who will 
mail a coupon from its newspaper 
c 











opy. 
This kind of advertising is capable 
of almost indefinite expansion. It is 
not exclusively for the big cities, for 
it can be developed in any community 
large enough to support a newspaper, 
for application to the business of local 
firms. Banks in most states have 
regularly published their annual state- 
ments, but few of them have yet come 
to the plain English technique used 
for the past 10 or 15 years by the 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Company 
of New York, and now exemplified 
in the U. S. Steel copy. Almost any 
intelligent advertising solicitor can 
transform the usual financial state- 
ment into a readable form which will 
not only represent more Space, but by 
that very fact will be more easily and 
widely read. It is probably a safe 
guess that not more than 1% of a 
newspaper’s readers pay more than 
glancing attention to the usual mass 
of financial figures, knowing that the 
reward isn’t worth the eye-strain. 


As the experience of the large firms 
which are doing an intelligent job with 
expert advertising advice becomes 
more generally familiar, the technique 
will be obvious. More important, the 
knowledge of the public goodwill that 
is being created by this form of ad- 
vertising will make its sale more easy 
to firms which apparently have no 
present need of immediate contact 
with the public. Business in genera] 
has all to gain and nothing to lose. 
The public will benefit by the knowl- 
edge that manufacturers, merchants, 
and bankers who serve its needs are 
publicly pledged to integrity in mer- 
chandise and service. Newspapers wil] 
have developed a new source of rev- 
enue of unimpeachable character—and 
a kind they are likely to hold against 
any probable competition from other 
media. 

“ 


JOINS AD COUNCIL 


Theodore S. Repplier, campaigns 
manager of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, has resigned to become man- 
ager of the Advertising Council’s 
Washington office. He will take up 
his new duties April 1. Before enter- 
ing the government service last year, 
Mr. Repplier was associate copy di- 
rector of Young & Rubicam, New 
York. He joined the agency in 1931. 
Previously he was advertising super- 
visor for the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Company, Washington, D.C. 


VIERECK RE-INDICTED 


WasuincTon, March 23—George Syl- 
vester Viereck, publicist freed from 
jail when the Supreme Court ruled 
that he had not been fairly tried on 
the charge of failing to disclose his 
activities on behalf of the Nazi Gov- 
ernment, was under indictment again 
today. The Department of Justice 
obtained from a special grand jury 
here, a true bill which, government 
attogneys believe, overcomes objec- 
tions levelled against. the original 


papers. 
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AD TELLS PRESS’ ROLE 


The Easton (Pa.) Express recently 
published a promotion ad containing 
statements that high government offi- 
cials have made recognizing the essen- 
tiality of newspapers in aiding the 
nation’s war effort. Copy has been 
made available to Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers Association mem- 
bers by the Express and in a small 
quantity to Cranston Williams, gen- 
eral manager of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. 


USE BROWN'S LETTER 


Newspapers’ aid to the successful 
launching of point rationing on foods, 
as detailed by Price Administrator 
Prentiss Brown in a letter to Eprror & 
PuBLIsSHER (E. & P., Feb. 27, page 10) 
forms the basis of the current pro- 
motion ad issued by the Bureau of 
Advertising, ANPA, to member pa- 
pers for use in their own columns, 





A constant stream of infofmation flows from the 


newspaper to its readers. This is 


mented by the use of the Information Service of 
Frederic J. Haskin, Washington, D. C. This 


great organization gives the correct 


the questions of readers at no cost other than 


return postage. There is also a fine 


ful booklets offered to the reader for a cost and 
It is one of the unique educa- 
tional institutions of the country, and is supported | | 


handling charge. 
entirely by daily newspapers. 
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Not less important than the official re- 
y” cognition of Linotype workers for war 
production is the commendation of the 
publishers and printers for Linotype’s 
war-time cooperation with the Press. 

Making available necessary repair and maintenance parts 
and supplies; furnishing new Linotypes when properly 
authorized under regulations; rendering counsel and service 
to the composing-rooms through its Linotype Production 
and Service Engineers; publishing the Lino- 
type Life Extension series of maintenance 
booklets — vital to the proper upkeep of com- 
posing machines. 

With an organization continually attuned 
to the needs of the Press, service has become 
a tradition of which Linotype is proud. 
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Live Long 
But Not 


Be Old... 


Such is man’s aim—to be mea- 
sured by accomplishments and 
not in years. 

A salute to those veterans of 
the composing-room who have 
been held or brought back into 
active production by world con- 
ditions. The urge is on them to 
contribute of their training and 
experience that younger hands be re- 
leased to the service of the nation’s 
armed forces. 

Equipment, too, must be kept from 
being old, that it can surely perform 
its daily and nightly task for the dura- 
tion. ... To the health of men and 
machines— Linotype! 
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Portrait of a Beautiful Southern Girl 


The idea is that when anyone thinks of 
the South, they think of lovely women; 
of magnificent plantations with stately 
columned houses; of cheerful, grinning 
Negroes; of serene, gay living. And, of 
course, they think of— 


emphis 


It is perfectly natural for advertising and sales 
executives to think of Memphis as soon as 
anyone mentions the South because Memphis 
is the South's biggest market area: 


*Biggest Population (2,561,528 total popula- 
tion) 


*Biggest Area (76 counties in Tenn., Ark., 
Miss., and S. E. Mo.) 


*Biggest Retail Sales ($963,000,000 1942 


sales) 


*Biggest Income Gains ($223,000,000 esti- 
mated 1!942 increase) 


The South's biggest and one of America's best mar- 
kets—the recognized Memphis trade area. With 


14°%, more buying power than any other Southern 
trade area, Memphis today is a billion dollar market. 
Quite apart from the present flood tide of rising 
national income, Memphis’ prosperity is sound and 
permanent—based on agricultural and_ industrial 
wealth and steady population growth. Largest cotton 
market in the world, largest hardwood lumber market 
in the world, and the South's key distribution center, 
Memphis should be on every advertising schedule. 
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